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CONTRIBUTORS 


THIS SPRING BELGIUM had planned to honor Peter Paul 


Rubens on the three hundredth anniversary of his death, 
which occurred May 30, 1640. In recognition of this occasion 
we asked Olin Dows to write from the artist’s point of view 
concerning a master who has long held his interest and deep 
admiration. For obvious reasons, the illustrative material 
we had hoped to receive from abroad was not forthcoming. 
That we have been able to fill in the gaps as well as we have 
is due to the generous assistance of staff members of the 
Fogg and Metropolitan Museums and of Thomas La Farge. 
Mr. Dows has written several articles and reviews for the 
Magazine. He is now living at Rhinebeck, New York, where 
his mural decorations, commissioned by the Section of Fine 


Arts, were installed in the post office this winter. 


WHEN IN APRIL, 1939, we published an article on the work 
of Alvar Aalto, noted Finnish architect, little did we think 
that scarcely more than a year later he himself would be 
writing about a reconstruction program for his country, laid 
waste by the Russian invasion. Mr. Aalto came to the United 
States recently to carry out plans for the Finnish Pavilion 
at the New York World’s Fair. He is going home as soon as 
possible to assist in the work of rehabilitation. When Finland 
was invaded, Mr. Aalto joined one of the ski battalions and 
saw active service until he was recalled and sent to Paris on 
a special assignment. In his article, which appears in this 
issue, one sees that he has not lost two qualities which have 
contributed in large measure to his stature as an architect— 
a sense of perspective and an awareness of the problems that 
arise from human need. And characteristically, he is not only 
looking ahead, but far ahead. His subject is one that looms 
each day with more appalling significance. Since his country 
was one of the first to be ravaged by the war and to emerge, 
he feels that “Finland should be the first place for experiment, 
experience, research, in the human activity now called re- 


construction.” ... 


Walter Abell, who writes about Canada’s National Gallery, 
has been professor of art at Acadia University, Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia, since 1928. He has written several articles for 
the Magazine, the most recent being Some Canadian Mod- 
erns, which appeared in the July, 1937, issue. He is the author 


of Representation and Form, published by Scribner’s in 1936. 


Articles in the MAGAZINE OF ART represent many points of view. We do 
not expect concurrence from every quarter, not even among our con- 
tributors; we believe that writers are entitled to express opinions which 
differ widely. Although we do not assume responsibility for opinions ex- 
pressed in any signed articles appearing in the MAGAZINE OF ART, we 
hold that to offer a forum in our pages is the best way to stimulate in- 
telligent discussion and to increase active enjoyment of the arts.—THE 
EDITORS. 
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Elizabeth Mock also contributed to the Magazine in 1937, 
when her article on the Paris Exposition was published in) 
the May number. This time she discusses a subject closer| 
to home—the contemporary American industrial art exhi- 
bition at the Metropolitan Museum, which continues in New 
York through the summer. Mrs. Mock, the wife of a Swiss 
architect, studied at Taliesin with Frank Lloyd Wright.| 
During the past few years she has been principally engaged 
in working on exhibitions at the Museum of Modern Art in, 
New York. She and her husband are now living at Princeton, 
New Jersey. 
e 

Paul S. Wingert, who reviewed the large exhibition staged 
by the National Sculpture Society at the Whitney Museum) 
in last month’s issue, this month reviews an even larger dis. 
play—the Fairmount Park~exhibition of sculpture at the 
Philadelphia Museum. Professor Wingert is a member of the: 
faculty of the department of fine arts and archeology at 
Columbia University, New York. He is the author of a mono-. 
graph on William Zorach, sculptor, which was brought out. 
by the Pitman Publishing Company in 1938. | 
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FORTHCOMING _ 


NEXT MONTH WILL appear a review of the Mexican exhi- 
bition at the Museum of Modern Art by Jean Charlot, 
artist and author, who has been a frequent contributor ‘to 
the Magazine; a description of the development of stencil 
print-making as a fine arts process by Anthony Velonis; a 
discussion by F. A. Gutheim of the large volume, Public 
Buildings. A Survey of Architecture under the Public Works 
Administration by C. W. Short and R. Stanley-Brown, which 
appeared a short time ago; and the second installment of 
Olin Dows’ article on Rubens. 
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ARTISTS AND SOLDIERS 


IN HIS GREAT defense message to Congress, the 


President said: “I, too, pray for peace—that the ways of 


aggression and force may be banished from the earth—but 
I am determined to face the fact realistically that this nation 
requires a toughness of moral and physical fibre . . .” 

That message led the country overnight to express the 
new determination of the people to condemn aggression. 
Hence it will be inevitable that the mind of America will 
concentrate upon other achievements than those of the 
artist. It must be admitted that in our need for “toughness 
of physical and moral fibre” the artist will be called upon 
to play a hard part. It will be a desperate part if the Gov- 
ernment does not continue, despite the new demands upon 
the exchequer, its enlightened support of art and if all those 
who realize the importance of the artist in the continuance 
of our civilization do not come to his support. 

This leads us to ask how the “fibre” of the artist shows 
itself. In many ways. In his courageous pursuit of the truth 
as he sees it. In his refusal to dilute his expression of the 
truth in order to cajole the public. In his practice, against 
the whole world, if necessary, of putting down his idea in 
the language which he believes to be inherent in it. To go 
to high places in the arts, moral and physical toughness 
of fibre are necessities. 

Again the artist shows his “‘fibre”’ in his loathing of aggres- 
sion. No American exactly likes the kind of soldier who 
goosesteps to murder. But the artist has an especially deep 
aversion to those living instruments of regimentation. For 
him imagination is a necessity. And he believes that if 
there were more imagination in the world there would be no 
wars of aggression and, consequently, no wars of defense. 
Since for him imagination is the cornerstone of his building, 
he is all the more appalled by the lack of imagination in 
those who trample freedom under foot. Yet imagination, 
by itself, is not enough for the artist. Of all men he must 
have the unchallenged opportunity for free expression. 

Against this fundamental condition of intellectual free- 
dom there exist in the world today the aggressive claims, 
the pawnshop aspirations, the brutalities of the dictators. 
Should such aggressors succeed, it would mean the annihila- 
tion of the artist. To face this fact does indeed require 
“toughness of fibre.” 

Fortunately for the world, artists have ever been the 
defenders of ideas, the warriors for civilization. Their 
Weapons are not bombs. Their work is their weapon. The 


painting, sculpture, architecture, music, writing, by which 


they interpret the life and the spirit of man, throw flames 
far outreaching and long outlasting the flames of the war 
machine. Across forgotten wars the arts of ancient Greece 
and still more ancient Egypt, continue to communicate 
to the men and women of today their creative faiths. 

Of all men, artists are those whose faith has no need of 
the support of dogma. There is no such thing as an artist 
without faith. It lies at the core of the very act of expres- 
sion. If he had no faith his pen would be dry, his canvas 
untouched, the stone blank, the notes unsounded. The 
loudest vituperations against faith are not as desolating 
as the silence of the man who, acting upon the conviction 
that communication with his fellow men is not worthwhile, 
proves that he does not believe. 

But this faith for which every true artist is a champion, 
is not the dogma of any church. It is not a belief to be 
tied up neatly in a package of words. It embraces the idea 
which, with bitterness or kindness, with daring or reserve, 
with deadly seriousness or comic hilarity, every artist is 
forever pursuing. It is a belief to which words can bring 
only approximate generalities. We can call it a belief in 
nature, a belief in the eternal life of ideas as they traverse 
succeeding generations of ideas, a belief in what is vaguely 
termed beauty, or in civilization, or a belief in some force 
outside of oneself which compels the human being to resort to 
expression for his own internal satisfaction. 

Whatever it is, it is an unconscious belief. The artist does 
not say that he believes. Probably he does not know it. 
But his work would not make sense were it not the expression 
of a fundamental belief. 

We have insisted upon the “toughness of fibre” that is 
necessary to the artist if he is to do his part as a soldier 
and guard the forces of imagination, of faith, of free ex- 
pression, and of the courage of the mind. 

America stands for free expression. If that is attacked, 
from without or within, we must turn to the artist to help 
us to remember, whatever contrary forces oppose, those pre- 
cious inheritances of man—imagination and mental fear- 
lessness. They are the artist’s prerequisites, needed by him to 
sustain his faith that the painting of an apple or a Crucifixion, 
the creating of sculpture, writing, music, are desirable and 
necessary. The very nature of his endeavor gives him the 
needed “toughness of moral and physical fibre” to stand 
against aggression and fight to the death for free expression. 
In this sense every artist is a soldier. Shall we all be as good 


soldiers for the artist?—-FORBES WATSON 
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PETER PAUL RUBENS, 1577-1640 


BY 


OLIN DOWS 


PART I 


THERE IS NO painter greater than Rubens. He was 
successful during his life; his reputation has fluctuated little 
during three hundred years. As a painter’s painter we pay 
him an almost left-handed homage by studying his virtuosity 
in design, neglecting the urgent example of his easy, generous, 
and objective spirit, his health and gusto for living. Being 
a round peg in a round hole, he expressed himself naturally 
through a directly accepted, if personally developed, tech- 
nique. In his hands the baroque convention becomes one of 
the most powerful and moving of languages. He was easy in 
personal and professional human relationships, in his objec- 
tivity to politics and religion. To us with our complicated 
reactions his example is an object lesson of importance. 

For it is becoming fashionable to consider an objective 
attitude weak or thoughtless. We are plagued with a plethora 
of conflicting ideals and panaceas embraced by the different 
factions of a nervous and half-educated urban intelligentsia. 
These people have an unlimited capacity for fooling them- 
selves. Painters even have succumbed to depicting such 
social ideas. The resulting work, when begotten of fashion 
and not a natural part of the artist’s personal expression, 
becomes as anecdotic as The Doctor by Sir Luke Fildes. Inhib- 
ited by a current esthetic dogma that virtuosity is trivial 
(based on a misunderstanding of Cézanne) many painters 
are led to pull their punches, are afraid to apply paint with 
relish. They fail to realize that other things being equal, 
facility permits expression to push that much further. Almost 
all the great painters have been dexterous paint slingers. 
Virtuosity is in itself a minor quality. Jaded esthetic tastes 
discover new primitives, and though wise in appreciation 
become ridiculous in overstatement and superlative enthu- 
siasm. The cult of art for esthetic’s sake, until recently in 
the ascendancy and still current, exemplified by the School 
of Paris and particularly by the powerful foreign painter 
whose production pursues professional and destructive 
originality, would be unintelligible to Rubens, as would the 
blatantly publicized “American Sceners.”” He painted too 
naturally, almost as he ate, to try such monkeyshines him- 
self. The people of the seventeenth century took their painters 
too seriously as craftsmen to be amused or satisfied with 
such special stunts. They also took their social position, 
philosophy, and religion (within the limits allowed) seri- 
ously, and Rubens shared their convictions, even if he saw 
them perhaps more clearly and expressed them better and 
more magnificently than any other painter of his day. His 
was a spiritual gestation of incomparable harmony and 
health, expressed through perfectly efficient coordination 
between hand and mind, intention and execution. A study 
of his life and works clears away foolish transient theories 
as a fresh wind blows away swampy mists. The spirit that 


comes to us through his work, his correspondence, the facts 


of his life, is obviously that of a sensible, noble, and powerful 


human being spiritually at ease. Paradoxical as it may seem 


for a painter to say, I believe that Rubens’ greatest impor-_ 
tance to us is as a moralist and poet, not a technician, in so | 
far as one can ever separate the two aspects of an artist's” 
work. 
The facts of Rubens’ sixty-three years of crammed existe 
ence are readily available. Here I will review only the high | 
spots. His father was a notary and scholar of position in. 
Antwerp. When the Spaniards overran Flanders, he, sus- 
pected of Calvinism,had to flee, taking his family with him 
to refuge in Cologne. Like his famous son, he seems to have > 
been popular with the great, for there he had an affair with | 
Anne of Saxony, William the Silent’s erratic wife, and was . 
condemned to death by that prince. Remand of execution | 
and finally release was obtained by Marie Pypelinckx, his 
efficient and strong-minded wife, daughter of a prosperous - 
trading family. : 
Ten years after Peter Paul was born the elder Rubens | 
died and the family returned to Antwerp (armed with an 
affidavit of good conduct carefully obtained by Mrs. Rubens | 
from the magistrates of Cologne). Here Peter Paul began 
to acquire a sound classical education in one of Antwerp’s : 
smarter schools and was later placed as page in the house- 
hold of Margaret de Ligne. Though popular with the Court 
he was unhappy. He kept his head, not tempted by the easy 
life, and decided he wanted to leave and paint. At the ensu- 
ing family council he won his point, was apprenticed at fif- 
teen to a relative of his mother’s, Tobias Verhaeght, then | 
successively studied with the rough bibulous native Fleming, 
Adam van Noort, and later with the cultivated man of the 
world, Italianate Otto Van Veen (Vaenious). The latter, 
also an artistic entrepreneur, had charge of the decorations 
for the entry in 1599 of the Viceregal Albert and Isabella to 
Antwerp. It was at Van Veen’s studio that Rubens met his 
later patrons. He may also have met the Duke of Mantua, 
Vincent Gonzaga, here or at the Court—authorities differ. 
Anyway, at twenty-three (although he had been a full- 
fledged member of the Guild of St. Luke for several years) 
he started to Italy, where all scholars and ambitious painters 
wished to go, and became attached to the Court at Mantua. 
There, for eight years, he copied the Italian masters both for 
his patron and himself; executed a number of portraits and 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: My sources in this paper have been the Rubens 
volume of Les Classiques d’Art (biographical notice unsigned), the 
French edition of Rubens’ Correspondence from which I have trans- 
lated those passages included here, and the new Phaidon Press-Oxford 
University Press edition of Rubens’ work with an introduction by R. 
A. M. Stevenson. In the past I have read Fromentin’s Les Maitres 
d Autrefois, John La Farge’s and Kenyon Cox’s essays on Rubens, and 
have thumbed through the two volumes of Michel. Finally, I have my 
own notes made mostly before the pictures many years ago in Antwerp, 
Brussels, Dresden, Berlin, Munich, and Vienna. I have studied the 
superb paintings in the Metropolitan Museum and received valuable 
help and advice from its Print Department. 


Rubens: Self-Portrait Draw- 
ing. 1638-40. National Gal- 
lery, London. This and an- 
other similar drawing in the 
Louvre were apparently both 
phetches for his painting 
in the Museum at Vienna 
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religious compositions; went on a confidential present-bear- 
ing trip to Spain, painting a number of pictures for Philip IT 
and his minister, the Duke of Lerma: made measured draw- 
“ings of the Italian palaces (later published in Antwerp): 
veled all over Italy, and lived in Mantua, Florence, and 


Rome, much of the time away from the Gonzaga Court. At 


thirty-two he hastened back to Antwerp. arriving too late 
to see his dying mother. 
His reputation had preceded him—the second phase of 


this successful career began. He was named Court Painter 
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to the Governors of the Low Countries, met Isabella Brant 
at the home of his brother, Philip (one of the town secre- 
taries), and married her; bought and rebuilt from his own 
designs an elaborate Italian palace of a town house with 
large rooms to house his collections; accepted pupils and 
founded the studio workshop where he was to execute the 
numerous commissions which started pouring in. For eight- 
een years until the death of Isabella Brant he produced a 
phenomenal number of pictures, all the time keeping his 
finger in politics. Then, overcome with grief at the death of 
his wife, wanting a change of scene, he threw himself into 
affairs, obtained a mission to Spain—then England—and 
returned four years later to settle down finally at fifty-three, 
marrying a sixteen-year-old girl, Helena Fourment. Again 
for ten years he produced enormously, happy and successful, 
spending much time at his country place, the Chateau de 


Steen. He died on May 30, 1640. 


THIS BARE OUTLINE suggests the fullness of Rubens’ life. 
His correspondence amplifies it. Although most of his letters 
are of an official or business nature, either reports to direct 
superiors or sequences exchanging mutually advantageous 
information with men who, like himself, made themselves 


the invaluable listening posts of some court, they tell us 
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much about his varied interests and personality. The great; 


painter’s side of this professional correspondence is clear, 


direct, rather impersonal, with elaborate courtesies in salu- 


tation, pedantically sprinkled according to current fashion 


with Latin quotations, rarely -displaying personal feelings 


or picturesque language. Probably the habit of writing in 
Latin and the fact of being fluent besides in Flemish, Ger- 


man, Italian, Spanish, and French, made writing to Rubens 


a tool for affairs—hardly ever a means for more than objec- 


tive expression. We see him as an ambitious, worldly, tactful, 


careful, clear-seeing man, sensitive to the personality of his, 


correspondent, astute in business and bargaining (in some 
cases even stretching the truth about the quality of his 


wares). 


The most consecutive part of his correspondence is to. 
three Frenchmen: first, Peiresc, humanist, unworldly scholar, 
non-producer, but an annotator and collector, aiming at 
universal knowledge, living in retirement in Province, pro- 
fessionally counselor of the Aix Parliament, a little shocked 
by Rubens’ mundane ambitions and interest in affairs. He 
probably met the painter only once. Both the other French- 
men, Velavez, Peiresc’s brother, attached to the Court, and 
Dupuy, intimate counselor, yesman and librarian to Louis 
XIII, Rubens saw continually when he was in Paris nego- 


tiating for the Maria de’ Medici murals. 


} 4GE OPPOSITE: Rubens: Diana Re- 
ining with the Fruits of the Chase. 
‘emiildegalerie, Dresden. Oil, 1615- 
7. 921% x 86% inches. (The fruits 
nd animals are by Frans Snyders) 


| 


cut: Rubens: The Three Graces. De- 
ail. Prado, Madrid. Oil on wood, c. 
638-40. (Dimensions of the complete 
painting: 72 x 87 inches.) BELOW: 
Rubens: Arrival of Maria de’ Medici 
t Marseille. Detail. Louvre, Paris. 


il on canvas, 1621-25. (Dimensions 


the complete canvas: 116 x 155 in.) 


COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Rubens: Venus and Adonis. Detail. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Oil, about 1635. (Complete dimensions: 9514 x 77% in.) 
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We find in this correspondence, and in letters to other 
men, talk about contemporary books, antique engraved 
stones, perpetual motion machines, theories on classic tripods. 
Here we get a description of the marriage ceremony of Louis 
XIIT’s sister to the Duke of Chevreuse; there the surrender 
of Breda, or Richelieu’s wearing a coat of mail at the siege 


of La Rochelle. 


copy of the Cardinal’s new laws against duelling; another 


Once Rubens asks Velavez to send him a 


ume he tells Dupuy that since the Dutch are throwing their 
naval prisoners overboard, the merciful Archduchess has 
been forced to order her men to throw two Dutchmen over- 
board to every Spaniard. He announces the revolt of the 
upper Austrian peasants, who besieged Lintz and sent de- 
mands to the Emperor (demands Rubens finds inadmissible). 
He describes the consequent massacre of the peasants in the 
surrounding country, to keep them from helping their broth- 
ers in Lintz; the devastation of the countryside, with hogs 
running wild. It is objective description with no moral judg- 
ment or questioning. He tells about the movements of Wal- 
lenstein and Tilly, Spinola and Buckingham; disgruntled, 


discusses the money difficulties of Princes, their slow pay- 


ment, and how it is easier for them to do harm than goo 
shows his position and suspicion of recent propaganda } 
writing that, “The fine speeches be our court mula 
are for the people, not surely for us.’ 

The Thirty Years War, concluded at Westphalia cig 
years after Rubens died, kept Europe almost continual 
disturbed. I do not understand the obscure complicatio} 
of its various diplomatic and dynastic maneuverings. | 
some respects, however, it was a period like our own, of wa 
ostensibly idealistic (religious), yet with bewildering chang 
of front and a motivating behind-the-scenes activity. T] 
main diplomatic step in which Rubens was involved was 4 
attempt to get Protestant England as an ally for Cathol 
Spain against Catholic France. We remember that duri 
these negotiations the Fleming’s three most important ec 
respondents were Frenchmen. War did not stop communic¢ 
tion, trade, or travel. Yet the seventeenth century, for all : 
anomalies, cannot match the grotesque twentieth—wi) 
democratic America supplying Japan and Russia with u 
fuel to invade China and Finland: the contemptible imm 
rality of international business is only exceeded by the hypo 
risy of its greatest critic, Communism. Some part of Ruber 
detachment may be useful to men of good will today and 
the future. iy 

Confidential reports in his letters to Spinola, Olivaré 
Gerbier, the Infanta Isabella, are sometimes enlivened ] 
personalities—like the description of audiences with Charl 
I. But more often they relate to moves in the diplomat 
chess game that are of interest only to professional historian! 
The English alliance which Rubens did his best to achie: 
came off in a half-hearted way after he had returned to An 
werp, plied with honors, but actually unsuccessful. In the la 
attempted mission as Isabella’s agent to the States Gener 
in Holland he was rudely rebuffed and retired from diploma: 
for good, his vanity badly ruffled. 


Rubens’ language is sometimes picturesque, his messa) 


personal, as when he compares “nobles and gentlemen wl 


are like the nervous system of France”; or in describing. E 
loss of Isabella Brant. Once he writes Peirese that thou; 
it was suggested he marry again in Court circles he ‘ ‘want 
a wife who would not blush on seeing me take my brushe 
and to be quite frank, I like liberty too much and I wou 
have found it hard to lose in exchange for the kisses of ¢ 
old woman.” | 

In the informally paternal letter to his sculptor pupil, Lue 
Fayd’herb, one gets a sense of the lovable human beir 
Rubens must have been. As the solid foundation underlyia 
his worldly success through talent, courtly presence, look 
charm of manner, tact, intelligence, and knowledge, was tl 
serious faith in living of a good bourgeois. You sense this 
the atmosphere of the Plantin house and printery in Antwer 
A thoughtful scholarship, a cultivated and skilled craft 
manship, a solid, comfortable, religious, careful way of li 
ing—constituted a fine frame for the life and work of a lea 
ing citizen, admired, respected, and loved by his neighbor 
It certainly made up a large and an extremely important pa’ 
of the painter’s background. 


He was a family man, devoted to his mother, brothe 


d children. He was an attentive husband (and in the later 
ictures one might say an obsessed one). He was a generous 
nd watchful master to pupils and assistants; helping artists 
1 difficulties; discriminating in his praise of the work of ¢ 


emporaries. He pushed his most distinguished pupil, Van 


Myck. He must have had an ample share of understanding 


and tact in managing people unlike himself, to run that 
large studio workshop without frietion—particularly when 
we consider that he employed as assistants, masters in their 
own right. This solidity of character and of personal habits 
is expressed too in his natural and effortless restraint and 


self-control. his moderation in eating and drinking, his day 


Rubens: Reconciliation of Jacob and Esau. Collection 


organized for accomplishment. He rose early, heard mass, 
painted all morning, often being read to from a classic or 
contemporary work, took time off to study science, look at 
his collections or for some similar relaxation, ate a frugal 
midday meal, painted again till late afternoon, when he 
usually went for a ride in the country skirting Antwerp. In 


the evening he dined with family and friends, chatting, read- 
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of Durlacher Brothers. A sketch for the painting at Munich, painted 1625-2 


ing (he had a wide taste in literature, and collected a lar 


library), or writing. 


I 


. DISCUSSING RUBENS I find myself tempted to super 
tives of size. There is an amplitude about his life and chi 


acter as well as his work that induces enthusiasm. Hero wi 


| 
ip has suffered a recent eclipse (whitewashing the past’s 
ughty characters being a more popular pastime). I believe 
former is an essential part of human nature, to which I 
unashamedly confess. Should my reader have, in respect 
Rubens, a more dispassionate frame of mind, I would beg 
n to restudy the originals before trying to confound me. 
ibens’ virtues like his faults are not small. One finds no 
ubbiness, pettiness, chip on the shoulder, envy, modern re- 
essions. There is a clean sweep about both his life and his 
ork that is exhilarating to behold, a completeness of expres- 
m. His life has scale. If like artistic or psychological theo- 
yians we generalize and pigeonhole human beings, we find 
selves checked by the actual fact. When we consider that 
ubens’ career, although so carefully and thoughtfully di- 
eted for personal advancement and success, with its at- 
ndant attention to self-advertising and worldly display, 
ould blossom in a continually developing and clarified 
rsonal expression, an intensity and richness of expression 
at few artists in any medium have achieved, it makes us 
sitate in judging what a man shall and shall not do. 
Unfortunately, the painter’s letters rarely mention art: 
ticularly we miss any mention of Velazquez, whom Ru- 
ns must have known and seen frequently at the Court of 
uilip. However, negotiations with the adventurer Sir Dud- 
y Carleton relating to an exchange of his collection of 
oman marbles for some of Rubens’ own pictures gives us 
ita on the latter’s business methods: his careful description 
‘subject matter, listing of price according to the supposed 
nount of work he himself has put into the piece in question, 
ention of a “specialist in landscape” who has helped him 


Bad 


h a certain picture. The transaction shows both men as 
arty, suspicious, and sharp. There are later references to 
e resale of the same collection of marbles to Buckingham; 
sale at a profit of fifteen per cent to Rubens, and a ten per 
mt commission from the painter to the Englishman’s agent. 
he deal was facilitated because the collection, having been 
: Rubens’ possession, was at a premium. Moreover, Buck- 
gham wanted to ingratiate himself with the Spanish King’s 
-presentative. 
There is a note to Sustermans, director of the Medici Gal- 
ry in Florence, allowing him to retouch the Horrors of War 
ould it be damaged in transit. Likewise in sending Peirese 
S$ portrait, Rubens advised him to put it in the sun should 
arrive jaundiced. We learn that “wood is much more agree- 
than canvas,” and that he has, like all painters, trouble 
architects and clients changing dimensions on him. He 
x8 not object, however, to limitations imposed by diff- 
ilt spaces when he knows in the beginning what he is up 
zainst. He writes Peirese that criticism of some of the com- 
leted Medici panels would not have occurred had he been 
ven freedom to select the subject matter—implying his 
iperior tact—a fact which he says Richelieu realizes now. 
@ asks Velavez to find out quietly how the Abbé of St. 
mboise, Maria de’ Medici’s treasurer. feels about him. 
-resumably the latter got wind of the painter-diplomat’s 
ati-French maneuvering, which may have been why the 
enry LV gallery never materialized.) He goes on to say that 
lis job for Maria de’ Medici was not profitable—as he does 


- 


Rubens: Maria de’ Medici. Drawing. Louvre, Paris. Study for 


the queen’s portrait in “La Régne Heureuse,” also in the Louvre 


not consider the sale of his collection to Buckingham (which 
was arranged at the French Court) in that transaction. Dis- 
cussing the never-completed Henry IV gallery he writes: 
“The quality of subjects will allow me to succeed better than 
in the first [i.e. Medici] room. I hope to affirm, thanks to 
it, the growth of my talent rather than its decadence.” How 
right he was in this hope. 

These are meager gleanings from an artist’s correspond- 
ence. But Rubens was an extrovert—he was not interested 
in explaining himself. He takes his talent and expression for 
eranted—though not his worldly position (using the former 
assiduously to improve the latter). The only general aphor- 
ism of his that I know is at the beginning of The Theory of 
the Human Figure: “One can reduce the elements or prin- 
ciples of the human figure to the cube, the circle, and the 
triangle.” 

He seems, however, to have had a catholic taste and an 
effective and vital interest in art, for besides Roman marbles 
and engraved stones he had nineteen Titians, seventeen 
Tintorettos, seven Veroneses, thirty-two copies of Titian 
(twenty-one by himself) works by Raphael, Rivera, Van 
Eyck, Bronzino, Holbein, Lucas van Leyden, Elsheimer, 
Brouwer, the Breughels, Pieter the Elder and his son Jan 
(known as Velvet, ten years Rubens’ senior and sometime 


collaborator), and a number of other painters. 


HE WAS ALWAYS an eclectic, lifting things from other men’s 
work and from his own, remaking, incorporating them even 


as he would a passage from life. In an early letter from Spain 
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to the Duke of Mantua’s treasurer, Chieppio, he refuses to 


use local artists as assistants because their manner is so dif- 
ferent and because of their “‘hit-or-miss talent and laziness.” 
He knew what he wanted, realized clearly what he could and 
could not do. In using other men, he assimilated their work. 
This faculty complicates our estimate of his product. 

For when studying Rubens’ paintings we are really study- 
ing two things: one, the output of a great workshop where 
pictures were mass-produced in record time; the other, those 
individual works, an extraordinary number of which are 
masterpieces, by one of the world’s greatest artists. Many 
examples fall between these extremes. 

At their best, studio works are phenomenal achievements 
of direction—like the coordination given to the various in- 
struments in an orchestra by a conductor of genius. There 
are few studio pictures in which no passage of interest and 
delight appears. Some are beautifully realized, like the Dres- 
den Diana Returning with the Fruits of the Chase. Differences 
in style are obvious in even a small reproduction; the fruit, 
birds, and dog’s head painted minutely by Snyders, the 
figures seen with breadth by Rubens. Here accessories are 


by no mere copyist but are vital throughout. The design is 


Rubens: The Miracle of & 
Benedict. Detail. Museur 
Brussels. Oil, c. 1628. (D 
mensions of the complete ca: 
vas: 11014 x 68% in.) Cor 
pare the detail from copy | 


Delacroix on the page opposi 


well in hand, each part falling into place from a slight di 
tance, yet keeping its distinct personality. Our eye is m 
shocked—it is subtly intrigued. 

What is true of such an individual easel picture is som 
times true of the great serial decorations. Group works, ofte 
incorporating cold painting, almost always contain supe! 
passages like, to take one out of many possible example 
the three sea nymphs in the Arrival of Maria de’ Medi 
at Marseille. (Yet when we visualize the backs of the Prado 
Three Graces we remember that Rubens was to paint a som 
what similar subject still better.) Executed and installed | 
the Luxembourg Palace in the record time of three year 
these paintings for all their weaknesses, when judged f 
Rubens’ own standard of excellence, have a vigor and vita 
ity of design, a richness and vividness of effect that oper 
out and fills with life the room in which they are place 
Architects who fear to have their virgin walls raped by am 
thing but pallid surface decoration (usually based on a con 
plete misunderstanding of the primitives) would do well 1 
study the enrichment of wall surfaces by such powerf 
rhythms and architectural design. 


The rapidity of execution and technical virtues of the: 


ugene Delacroix (1798-1863): 
iracle of St. Benedict. De- 
il. A copy of Rubens’ pic- 
re, it hung beside it in the 
luseum at Brussels. A cor- 
sponding detail of _ the 


ubens is on the facing page 


udio works is due partly to Rubens’ own use of paint, the 
1ely prepared grounds with their gray glazes, the freely 
‘awn warm transparent shadows, and of course to the im- 
wrtant fact that he had as collaborators and pupils a number 
' exceptionally gifted men like Van Dyck, Snyders, and 
reughel. Rubens gives us one piece of advice which helps 
» explain both his own and the studio work. “Start by 
ainting your shadows lightly; be careful not to let white 
ip in, it is poison to a picture, except in the lights. If white 
ace gets into this brilliant and golden shadow, your color 

ill be no longer warm, but heavy and grey. . . . This is not 
ue of the lights, one may load the colors as much as one 
eems necessary; they have body. They should, however, 
e kept clean. This you do by putting each tint in its proper 
lace. so that by a slight mixing stroke made with the brush, 
hey melt into each other without niggling. Later one can go 
ver this preparation and give those accents which always 
tark the work of the great masters.” 

Advice which must have been given by Rubens when his 
areer was in full swing—for the early work is often heavy 
1 color. Particularly during the last ten years of his life the 
ainter achieved on a large scale, though almost always in 


: 
: 


sketches, the full possibilities of his method. It can be well 


studied in the Metropolitan Museum’s lovely late Venus and 
Adonis. Even in the accompanying reproductions, partic- 
ularly in details from the New York picture and the Ker- 
messe, and in the sketch for the Reconciliation of Jacob and 
Esau, the subtle variety of Rubens’ glazed gesso grounds, 
the nervous suggestive umber brushing in is obvious. 

The advantages of this technique over the more opaque 
painting of the nineteenth century are particularly well illus- 
trated by The Miracle of St. Benedict in Brussels which hangs 
beside Delacroix’s copy. Even in the details reproduced the 
greater glow, the effect of light coming through the picture, 
is obvious, in spite of Delacroix’s keying up of values. Rubens 
plays with light. The sick man, bathed in it, becomes a part 
of the architecture behind him. Incidentally, the unconscious 
changes by the nineteenth-century Romantic are illuminat- 
ing—the nervous line, dramatic intensity, the crowding of 


spaces. 


The second installment of Olin Dows’ article on Rubens, hon- 
oring the three hundredth anniversary of the painter's death, will 


be published in our July number. 
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I PREFER HARD STONE 


BY RICHARD DAVIS 


IN ANY DISCUSSION having the elements of con- 
troversy one must first avoid misunderstanding by agreeing 
on a definition of terms. | am anxious not to be misunder- 
stood and, since this expression of my views is one-sided, I 
take the privilege of choosing my weapons by arbitrarily and 
perhaps pedantically limiting the field of battle. 

The dictionary defines the noun “sculpture” as the “act 
or art of carving, cutting or hewing wood, stone, metal, etc., 
into statues, ornaments, etc.; hence the act or art of producing 
figures and groups, whether in plastic or hard materials.” But 
“sculpture” has been used for the most part to describe 
almost any and all three-dimensional representations of 
nature. When it can today encompass in one great gesture a 
simpering cherub with his inevitable fish and an architectur- 
ally monumental colossus of Rameses II, when the word now 
takes to its generous bosom a Greek coin, an African totem 
pole, a wire “mobile,” and a Gothic saint, is it not time to 
pause and look for that which they may all have in common? 
Is it not time perhaps to re-define our terms? Should the 
little cherub be nurtured at the same breast as the wire 
“mobile”? Are they even first cousins, much less brothers? 

There can be little question that most of the things which 
we have called “sculpture” are related only because they 
represent in three dimensions, rather than two, some natural 


object. But since the recent growth of interest in abstraction, 
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the term now includes the non-representational. Therefo 
to avoid confusion, I want to make my own definition) 
sculpture, to find some common ground, some criterion) 
comparison between these various three-dimensional cr 
tions. 

This cannot be established on a basis of subject matt 
It is perfectly possible that a cherub with a fish can be creat 
with an interest in the beautiful shapes and forms which ( 
ist in a child’s body and in a fish—thus relating it to 1 


work of an artist whose work has no representational sign 


cance. The best common denominator is “form”, using 1 
word to mean “shape” or “structure” (not meaning style 
manner). 

I would define sculpture as the art of creating and org: 
izing significant forms or shapes (representational or né¢ 
representational, natural or geometric), the goal being 
enrich one’s experience in regard to form and form relati« 
ships. By “significant forms” I mean those forms whi 
though they need not necessarily represent an object 
nature, must in some way be meaningful or significant 


regard to humanity or life. If someone will create a slop p 


whose shape and form is of such beauty as to give significai 
to our life, or perhaps give some emotional reaction to ¢ 
who sees it, | am willing to call him a sculptor. 


The sculptor must have something to say, not only ab« 


humanity, about life, or the world in which we live, he must 
say something about “form”. He should do more than recite 
verbatim the story which nature tells—he must translate 
this story into the language and vernacular of sculpture, into 
the idiom of form and the dialect of his material. 

Sculpture is a language. It is a means of expression com- 


parable to any spoken language. Its alphabet, instead of 


having twenty-six letters, is composed of perhaps twenty-six * 


billion “‘alphabetical’”’ shapes, all to be used and combined so 
that they will have significance and become the vocabulary, 
the words of the sculptor. The grammar of sculpture is its 
arduous craft—with all the declensions and conjugations 
and other worries in the problems of anatomy, modelling, 
casting, bronze casting, wood and stone carving, and the 
infite sub-divisions of the mechanics of the trade. 

Having mastered the fundamentals of this language, one 


must next be able to talk in the dialects of the various parts 


RICHARD DAVIS: BEAR. RED 
SANDSTONE, 1939, FOURTEEN 
INCHES HIGH. COLLECTION OF 
MRS. BARKLIE MCKEE HENRY 
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of the land, of the north, south, east, and west, to speak in the 
idioms of the four principal media, metal, terra cotta, wood, 
and stone, and then in the localized and individual dialects 
of each variety of these materials. The argot of the Parisian 
taxi driver is not suited to the Basque country, and likewise 
the sculptor who would be understood in wood must not 
think and conceive his “wood shapes”’ in the language of clay. 

Clay and plaster are only temporary materials. But 
relatively few people who call themselves sculptors have any 
real understanding of other materials. Since the eighteenth 
century, architects, painters, and sculptors have been losing 
the close contact with their craft that existed when the archi- 
tect was an actual builder, when the painter ground his own 
colors and prepared his own canvas, when the sculptor chased 
his bronze and carved his own stone. Specialization and the 


economic revolution of the past two hundred years have 


changed the creative artist and he is no longer the craftsman 


that he should be to speak in the language and idiom of his: 
domain. . 


I DID NOT start working in the field of sculpture until 1928, 
when I was twenty-four. After graduating from Cornell in 
1925 I spent three years in the real estate and construction 
business in New York. This life did not satisfy me and al- 
though I had never shown any interest in the arts, least of 
all creatively, I knew that it was in this direction that my 
happiness was to be found. I had been shooting up the wrong 
alley and I went to Europe determined to find the right one. 
After a few months I found myself in Paris studying at the 
Academie de la Grande Chaumiére under Bourdelle. It was. 
like a shot in the arm which “took”. 

Thanks to the great understanding and generosity of my. 
parents, I was able to remain abroad for the best part of the 
next three years, dividing my time between my studio and) 
the great museums of the continent. Without the slightest 
previous training in art or art history I tried to crowd into 
those years as much knowledge as I could digest—and often 
more. In 1929, realizing my abysmal ignorance of the 
mechanics of sculpture, I went to Vienna hoping to enter the. 
Academy of Fine Arts. Because it was a state institution, 
there was no tuition and all students were forced to pass a| 
competitive entrance examination. For this reason | had! 
thought that the standard of work would be better and higher’ 
than in art schools where anyone having the necessary tue 
tion could enter. There were courses in drawing and model-. 
ling, plaster, and bronze casting, metal work, stone carving, , 
etc. which could not be found in smaller art schools. 

Part of the examination consisted of making a drawing of 
a Grablegung. I hadn’t studied German for fifteen years— 
spoke only English and French. Despite a series of cha- 
rades, pantomimes, and verbal efforts on the part of my com-, 
petitors and by the professor, and having only a tiny pocket 
dictionary which said nothing about a Grablegung, I could| 
only gather that we were to draw something about a grave,, 
or perhaps a funeral, both of which subjects seemed completely 
divorced from sculpture. So I took the bit in my teeth and’ 
drew a sketch for a monument to the Unknown Soldier. Per- 
haps it is just as well I did, for had I known that with my’ 
feeble drawing ability I was to portray the entombment of 
Christ, I should no doubt have become panic-stricken. 

Although I passed the examination my knowledge of Ger-, 
man was so meagre and the conditions in Vienna and at the 
Academy were such that | did not remain. After a visit to 
Italy I returned to Paris to study with different sculptors, 
most of them of the Bourdelle school. 

I found a studio there and modelled a figure from life in 
the mornings and a portrait head in the afternoons, usually 
allowing myself two weeks for a head and three weeks for 
a figure. At the end of each two or three weeks I either cast’ 
in plaster or destroyed what I had done. The result was a 
vast quantity of work of little or no value except for the 
knowledge gained in its execution and the realization that I 


wanted to carve in hard materials. 


RICHARD DAVIS: GIRL IN GRANITE. 1937, FOUR FEET HIGH. NOW 
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I returned to New York in 1930 and began stone carving 
with Ahron Ben-Shmuel. An artist of sincerity and integrity, 
a good teacher, and a superb craftsman, he gave me a good 
foundation in the medium I today prefer. I felt then, as I do 
now, that a sculptor must be a good mechanic and for over 
ten years I have concentrated on learning the craft, the gram- 
mar of the language. It has taken me all that time to under- 
stand the fundamentals of speech, to gradually acquire a 
vocabulary and a consciousness of form. It is only today that 
| feel I am able to think in the language of sculpture and that 
[ can even start to use it as a means of expression. 

Feeling sculpture to be the art of creating significant form, 
and believing sincerely that self-expression in this art must be 
in the dialect best suited, not only to the subject and the 
material, but also to the artist speaking, I have found that, 
for me, carving is the most satisfactory idiom. The harder the 
material and the greater its resistance, the easier it is for me 
to develop a pure shape. I feel about soft materials the way 
a woman must who wants to make balls out of soft butter. 

I have often been asked to justify “direct” carving as 
opposed to copying in a hard material a sketch or model 
conceived and executed with greater ease and freedom in clay. 
My defense is again based on my conception of sculpture as 
a language. If I wished to write poems to be read in Italy I 
would not, by choice, write them first in English. I would try 
to learn to speak, write, and understand Italian. If I were a 
composer and were able to play the violin, [ would not com- 
pose a violin obbligato on the piano. 

[ like to compare a sculptor’s direct carving to a composer’s 
recital of his own compositions. He has composed and 
memorized his concerto. He knows every passage and phrase, 
every climax and arpeggio, every note and liaison. And when 
he takes his place at the concert piano, the whole composition 
is part of him, a unified entirety, a homogeneous, well-under- 
stood, and digested piece of music. The recital becomes a new 
experience for him and his listeners. He does not play from 
notes, echoing in empty tones his earlier creative effort. The 
recital is a new creative experience—fresh, vital, toned and 
tuned to the concert hall and the audience. 

Before starting a “direct” carving one must have first 
attained a careful and complete knowledge of the subject 
being carved. Sometimes it is necessary first to work out a 
great many sketches on paper or in clay, to determine even 
the basic composition or, if the subject is a human being or an 
animal, to learn the anatomy and the character of the natural 
forms to be carved. But once these facts are well in mind. 
carving in the stone will establish the dialect and the idea 
will be translated into the idiom of the particular stone. It is 
by creating directly in the material that I can best maintain 
the genuine character and the personality of the medium. 


Each different piece of stone suggests new shapes and forms. 


Zach carving becomes a new experience—an experience in 
form. To write or talk of “experiencing form” is almost futile. 
It is only in their creation and, for me, in carving them that I 
ean get that sensation, both emotional and physical, which 
I refer to. 

The method of cutting away rather than building up is such 


that one is forced to see the statue first as an entirety — 


: 
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to see the thing primarily as a combination of a few big, 
simple geometric shapes. One is forced to feel and to establish 
in the stone only the basic and essential masses, to see their 
relationship abstractly—to work out the desired rhythm be- 
tween them. 

It is obvious that all details; everything but the most all- 
encompassing masses, must be obliterated from the first steps 


of carving and therefore from the first vision of the statue. 


GIRL READING. SWEDISH GRANITE, 1939, FOURTEEN INCHES HIGH. NOW ON VIEW AT FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADEL- 


PHIA. (FLIGHT, ANOTHER SCULPTURE BY MR. DAVIS ALSO IN THE PHILADELPHIA SHOW, WAS REPRODUCED ON PAGE 243, APRIL ISSUE) 


Facial features are details of a head, unneeded until th 
individual character of that particular “egg form” is deter 
mined. The whole statue is covered with a thick layer which 
as the carving proceeds, becomes thinner and thinner unti 
finally the most delicate details of modelling and sensitiv 
vibration of planes and forms gradually work themselves int 
existence. 


The very hardness of stone and the relative slowness 


earving permits and even forces the carver to concentrate on 
shape rather than meaning or idea. And the greatest carvings 
are those which have the most perfect marriage of the idea 
and the form, the now perfect relationship between the sub- 
ject and the material. 

Although I am convinced that the best sculpture, accord- 
ing to my previous definition of it, is that which is carved, I 
would hate to be misinterpreted as believing that there is no 
good sculpture which has been created in plastic materials. 
Certain subjects are unsuited to the solid massive treatment 
of carving and are better adapted to terra cotta or bronze. 
The charm and delicate beauty of the Greek Tanagra figures, 
the stylized form of the Chinese jades, or the subtle model- 
ling of the Della Robbias are all good examples of a perfect 
relationship of subject and medium. Certain artists (such as 
Donatello, Epstein, Despiau) are best able to express them- 
selves in bronze. The African Negro sculptures seem to me 


conceived for and in the wood in which they were carved. The 


ICHARD DAVIS: SOUTH SEA 
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Assyrian low reliefs are masterpieces of limestone carving, 
wholly different in conception and form and technique from 
the great granite monuments of the Egyptians. 

Lehmbruck has produced some of the best sculpture of 
our time, but in the cast stone copies of his work one can 
see examples of bad use of medium. His work was con- 
ceived in soft clay, and is suited for bronze or perhaps terra 
cotta as a final medium. To have these conceptions literally 
translated into imitation stone destroys the “speaking 
value” of the sculpture. If cast stone is to be used at all, 
then the original piece from which the mold is made should 
be conceived and carved in stone, with understanding and 
respect for the idiom of the material. 

It is this understanding of one’s medium that is so neces- 
sary. And it is the lack of it which is too often seen in con- 
temporary sculptures. I believe that if sculptors will conceive 
directly in their final idiom they will speak more clearly and 


be understood more easily. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


BY ELIZABETH MOCK 


IF MR. JOHN DOE drops in to see the exhibition 
of Contemporary American Industrial Art which the Metro- 
politan Museum is showing this summer, he will doubtless 
be pleased to find that fashion has swung away from the 
functionalist design which he has always found so forbidding. 
Here is none of the steel tubing which he has deplored, none 
of the wilful bareness which so frightened him. Here, in fact, 
is nothing at all which he could accuse of looking “‘like a 
factory.” But let our hypothetical visitor avoid jingoism, for 
although the new fashion may well prove to be more stimu- 
lating to American talent as well as more sympathetic to 
the American public, it is essentially no more American and 
no less imported than the International Style. Even the four 
or five really interesting interiors are more important as an 


indication of the Zeitgeist than for their own somewhat 


provincial merits. 
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Room for a Child Aged Four. William Lescaze, architect. In the Metropolitan’s Industrial Art show. 
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... most direct, least playful...” 


The Museum is to be congratulated on its presentation of 
household art as integrated interiors, and on the freedom 
which was allowed the individual designers. The exhibition 
was organized by a committee divided into four groups, 
headed respectively by Ely Jacques Kahn, Ralph T. Walker, 
Arthur Loomis Harmon, and Harvey Wiley Corbett, and 
each group was responsible for a section of the gallery. 
Within his own very limited area each architect or designer 
was encouraged to pursue his own ideas free of censorship. 
provided only that every article included be of American 
design and manufacture, and that nothing be shown whieh 
had ever been previously exhibited. Under the able direction 
of Mr. Kahn, the fourteen interiors were correlated with two 
landscaped “islands” and with a number of special exhibits 
of metals, glass, ceramics, plastics, and synthetic textiles. 

Credit for the most complete exhibit must go to Donald 
Deskey, who got away from mere interior decoration by 
showing in conjunction with his Prefabricated Cabin In- 
terior a scale model of the pleasant little vacation house 
of which the full-size interior was designed as a part. Walls 


and sloping ceiling are all of a new kind of plywood with é 


deeply scratched surface, most effective when used in simple, 
unbroken planes, less successful in the pierced screen at 
one end of the ingeniously designed bunks. For this interior 
Mr. Deskey designed a light, comfortable-looking arm- 
chair in wood and leather strips. 

Among the freshest and most livable interiors is Edward 
D. Stone’s Dining Alcove. Here the architect enthusiastically 
made use of a great variety of natural materials. Two walls 
of rose-colored brick are played against the coarsely woven 
matting which covers the third wall and the floor. The un- 
dulating ceiling is of wood-splint screening. There are an 
oak table with a wicker-wrapped leg, two neat wicker-seated 
wood chairs, and, in front of the whole composition, a 
bamboo lattice to which pots of greenery are casually at- 
tached. The most delightful element of this interior and one 
of the few really original ideas of the entire exhibition is the 
stepped series of planted water boxes on the right wall. 
Water dripping slowly from one to another ends in a floor- 
trough filled with aquatic plants. It is curious that modern 
architecture doesn’t more often take advantage of the 
pleasant possibilities of running water, for, as this scheme 


shows, no expensive torrent is necessary. 


Prefabricated Cabin Interior. Donald Deskey, designer. “‘Credit for the most complete exhibit must go to Donald Deskey 


Mr. Stone’s dining alcove is a good illustration of the 
disappearance of color from the modern interior; the white 
and primary colors of a few years back are replaced by the 
soft natural tones of the materials themselves and by the 
green of potted plants. Yet one feels in this particular case 
that the matting, wood, and bamboo would have come off 
better against a quieter background than the strong pattern 
of the brick walls. 

Russel Wright’s Outdoor Living Room is the only exhibit 
which might occasion a complaint of under- rather than 
over-design. In what seems to be a massive ruined tower 
(the enterprising designer imported eighteen tons of stone 
into the Museum for this end), overgrown with a thicket of 
greenery, some hickory-splint chairs are disposed about a 
great fireplace. The rustic effect is both fashionable and 
successful, and perhaps it is churlish to call it an elegant 
evasion rather than a solid contribution to American in- 
dustrial art. 

Wallace K. Harrison’s fashion-conscious Hall of a Country 
House is so fancy as to encourage nostalgia for the good 
old days of functionalism, when a wash-basin could be a 


wash-basin (remember the straightforward piece of plumbing 
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which Le Corbusier proudly placed in the Savoye House 
entrance hall) and not a pretentious work of art, and when 
a cupboard was a convenient hiding place rather than an 
exhibit case. Here the designers had many bright ideas: 
In space—the subdivision suggested by the glass-ended 
clothes cupboard, and the doubling of the apparent volume 
of the room by the mirror wall at the left. In new use of 
wood—the checkerboard effect of the wood-paneled walls, 
and the open gridwork of small wood blocks which is used 
on part of the floor and on one face of the clothes-cupboard. 
In lighting—the irregularly shaped, copper-lined fixtures set 
into the ceiling. And in pure decoration—the fine Calder 
Mobile. But utter confusion is the net result of all this well- 
intended activity. 

The restless complexity of Gilbert Rohde’s Living Room 
is notable on four counts: the freely flowing curve of the 
fireplace, the panel of corrugated glass, meaningless in 
relation to the rest of the room but a splendid material in 
itself, the interesting textiles, and last, the amusing easy 
chair with its shaggy body floating over thin wire supports. 

The Room for a Child Aged Four, designed by William 
Lescaze, deserves serious attention as the most direct, 


least playful interior of the exhibition. From the ingenious 


Hall of a Country House. Wallace K. Harrison, architect. “*. . . utter confusion is the net result of . . . well-intended activity” 


“Whiteboard” (also used in Raymond Loewy’s Room f 
a Five-Year-Old Child) and the aquarium to the washabk 
walls, everything seems well designed for a juvenile client, 
but the awkward proportions of the room and violent color 
scheme make this interior appear less successful than it 
might be in practice. 2 

The other interiors contribute little to contemporary 
design. Some are influenced by Swedish Modern: witness the 
furniture and corner stove in Mr. Loewy’s otherwise pleasant 
pastel interior. Archibald Manning Brown’s pretentiously 
dull Entrance Hall of a Country House would probably be 
called Modern Classic, while Eugene Schoen’s Living Room 
and Irvin L. Scott’s Covered Terrace show so little under- 


labeled Modernistic. Walter Dorwin Teague’s Music Room 


~ 


standing of the modern movement that they would have to : 
is primarily a setting for-a.grand piano in a new Teague 
designed streamlined case, but his trick of continuing the 
walls of his small room in a perspective drawn on the right 
wall is good exhibition technique. | 

Surprisingly little was done with modern synthencal in. 
these interiors. Walter von Nessen, however, made inter-. 
esting use of a new clear plastic in a chair which he designed | 


for his porch, resting on brass legs is a light wood frame 
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Skidmore, architects. ““The whole composition is one of freshness and distinction.” Both are at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


panned with a webbing of Lumarith. Eugene Schoen’s 
ittle tables of Plexiglass just add to the over-complication 
f the room—perhaps, after all, furniture just shouldn’t 
ye transparent. 

A handsome installation was designed for the special ex- 
ibit of Metals and Synthetic Textiles by Harvey Wiley 
lorbett and Louis Skidmore. Aluminum columns support a 
opper display shelf which is lighted by elegant gooseneck 
luminum lamps, one on each of the five columns. Above, 
he columns support a cantilevered framework of aluminum 
ubing, anchored to the floor by stainless steel wires. The 


yhole composition is one of freshness and distinction. 


VHAT GIVES THE Museum’s exhibition its importance is its 
aithful reflection of the newest tendencies in design. 

The avant-gardistes of the nineteen-twenties boldly 
nnounced that building should be nothing more or less 
han a direct solution to functional requirements, and even 
vent so far as to deny any artistic effort in this process. 
n practice, however, abstract design, under the influence of 
ontemporary painting and the leadership of the De Sujl 
roup, tended to become much more important than the 
nere satisfaction of physical needs. 

At the same time, the machine was idolized as the poten- 
ial saviour from economic distress. Wishing to make appro- 
riate use of the new materials and techniques made possible 
yy the machine and to distribute the benefits of mass- 
reduction to as wide a public as possible, architects tended 
© neglect one important function: satisfaction of the very 


’ 
i 


human desire for an appearance of warmth and permanence. 

Natural materials were considered too crude to incor- 
porate into a pure création de l’esprit, too restless to fit into a 
scheme of flat, machine-smooth planes. Just as the material 
and construction of buildings were masked on the exterior 
with a non-committal coating of white stucco, so interiors 
were slick, smooth, and “easy to clean.” 

Even the custom-made object was designed as though it 
were essentially a model for mass-production. Yet mass 
production rarely became reality as long as the basis of 
design remained so far beyond the reach of popular compre- 
hension. This lack of a satisfactory market finally made the 
position untenable: applied art had probably never been so 
inaccessible to its intended public as was, paradoxically 
enough, this socially-conscious style of the latter “twenties 
and the early ‘thirties. 

One phase of the reaction from this extreme intellectual- 
ization is the enthusiastic rediscovery of the natural materials 
so long disregarded by advanced designers. Wood, in par- 
ticular, has long been known as an inexpensive material well 
adapted to machine production, but it is its pleasant texture 
rather than its structural virtues which accounts for its 
dramatic rise to popularity. And it is this same interest in 
texture that accounts for the present vogue for such ma- 
terials as stone, brick, cork, leather, fur, matting. wicker, 
and bamboo. In textiles the new tendency is reflected in 
roughness of weave, even in shagginess. The applied orna- 
ment which the modern movement discarded is still taboo, 
but a thoroughly contemporary substitute appears in this 


preoccupation with surface texture. And another form of 
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hament sometimes appears in an elaborated and empha- 
red structure. 

‘The reaction is further characterized by a new attitude 
ward space. What was formerly sharply defined by 
tersecting wall planes now becomes more fluid as its 
bundaries begin to dissolve. Even “inside and outside” 
\nd to disappear through interpenetration, for the garden 
lten extends right into the house, while the house reaches 


it to embrace the garden. Following the similar movement 


painting, free curves and diagonals become part of the 
peabulary of architecture. Space enclosure is often sug- 
Bred, rather than defined, by grilles or groups of poles, 
¥ variation in ceiling height, sometimes only by change of 
bor covering, and the modern interior becomes flexible, 
uid, pregnant with motion. 

‘This new interest in individual, even lyric creation, as 
pposed to the more generalized, impersonal standards of 
lightened opinion a few years ago parallels the general 
ft in sympathy from the ideal of a collective society 


: 


“, .. restless complexity 


iving Room. Gilbert Rohde, designer. 
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to a fresh conception of democracy and the dignity of the 
individual. 

Among the first to give full expression to this new spirit 
was Alvar Aalto, the famous Finnish architect and furniture 
designer. His imaginative, technically ingenious, and strongly 
personal work in wood first became generally known in this 
country through the one-man show organized by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art early in 1938. But his influence on 
American design since then can hardly be overestimated. 
This summer’s visitors to the New York World’s Fair will 
still be able to see Aalto’s Finnish Pavilion, as well as two 
other first rate buildings which are thoroughly contemporary 
Swedish 


Pavilion by Costa and Soares. 


—Sven Markelius’ Pavilion and the Brazilian 

In the hands of lesser designers this new phase of modern 
design can easily degenerate into meaningless playfulness, 
if not utter incoherence, as the temptation for elaboration 
is strong and the helpful discipline of functionalism must 


be replaced by an innate feeling for fitness and order. 


... In the Metropolitan’s Contemporary American Industrial Art Show 
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CANADA’S NATIONAL GALLERY 


BY 


WALTER ABELL 


THOSE WHO APPROACH the field of art in Canada, 
however varied their individual purposes or points of view, 


are likely to form at least one contact in common. Sooner or 


later—and probably sooner than later—they will all be 


drawn into connection with the National Gallery at Ottawa. 

If, as museum visitors, they seek works of art to enjoy, the 
National Gallery offers them an outstanding collection. If, 
in connection with the work of a school or college art depart- 
ment, a local art association or another museum, they de- 
sire to secure loan exhibitions, the National Gallery is their 
primary resource in Canada—whether they reside on the 
Atlantic coast or the Pacific, or anywhere between. 

If, as contemporary creative artists, they find the progress 
of their work retarded by lack of understanding on the part 
of their local communities, it may easily be that the National 
Gallery will be among their earlier purchasers, giving them 
both material and moral support when they most need it. 


Indeed it is not impossible that if they are incipient “masters 


of popular painting,” imbued with an urge to put their worle 
into pictures but knowing not where to turn for materials o1 
assistance, they may still find themselves indebted to the 
National Gallery. Witness the Hudson Bay worker in the 
far north who began creative-experiments with house paints 
and a brush devised of his own hair, and who in due cours¢ 
was the delighted recipient of a package of sketching ma: 
terials from the National Gallery. 

The institution with this unique range was founded ir 
1880 by the Marquis of Lorne, then Governor-General o: 
Canada. Its early growth was slow. Not until 1910 was < 
curator appointed to direct it and a reasonably satisfactory 
home provided for it in a wing of the Victoria Museum build: 
ing. With these advances, its career seemed fairly launched 
But it had scarcely shaped its new program before the out 
break of the World War diverted the thoughts and resources 
of the country to other ends. Even more serious was the 
check resulting from a fire which destroyed the Canadian 
Parliament Building in 1916. The exhibition halls of the Na: 


tional Gallery were requisitioned by the government as 2 


Biexary meeting place for Parliament, and for four years 
le Gallery, as such, was closed. Its active expansion dates 
rgely from its reopening in 1921, and thus covers a period 
[only twenty years. 

The task of the National Gallery has been prodigious, 


rv it is charged by the government, not merely with the 
frmation and maintenance of a national art collection, but 


i the “encouragement and cultivation of 
anadian public interest in the fine arts and the promotion 


the interests generally of art in Canada.” Its territory 
ius spans the continent; its mandate, the whole realm of 
isual art. 

With such a field of service, the trustees might well re- 
lark. in one of their reports, that “no guidance of value 
ould be secured from the experience of any other country. 
‘owhere were the conditions approximately similar. The 
evelopment of art interest in Europe had been the work of 
enturies. The galleries and art institutions which have 
prung up all over the United States during the past seventy- 
ye years are entirely the result of individual enterprise 
ather than of government action.” Although in most of the 


idividual departments of its work, the National Gallery 
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could and did profit by the experience of older museums 
abroad, its total program was a unique enterprise—a chal- 
lenge to exploration and experiment. It is, in fact, the only 
permanent art institution on this continent maintained by 
a national government from public funds and charged with 
responsibility for a nation-wide program. 

Its permanent collections to date embrace paintings, draw- 
ings, prints, and sculptures. Working with limited purchase 
funds, in an epoch when historic works of art are sought in 
a competitive world-wide market, no gallery could hope to 
achieve in twenty years a complete and rounded collection 
of the art of the world. The National Gallery collection of 
old masters is a growing concern rather than a finished 
edifice. Yet it contains works which even the most sophisti- 
cated visitor cannot but regard with admiration. Three of 
its Italian paintings—Botticelli’s Christ Child and St. John, 
Tintoretto’s Portrait of His Servant, and Cariani’s Portrait of 


were borrowed for the ex- 


a Member of the Cariani Family 
hibition of Italian Art at Burlington House, London, in 1930. 
The illustrations speak for some of the other examples of the 
great traditions to be found in the collection. 

Close rival to the painting collection is that of the Depart- 


PAGE 


ment of Prints and Drawings. Begun in 1921 under Mr. H. 


P. Rossiter, who has since become Curator of Prints at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, it now possesses represent- 
ative examples of all the European schools of print-making, 
and is gradually acquiring an enviable collection of old 


master drawings. Its latest accession in this field is an un- 
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published silver-point drawing by Raphael of a young sai 
in prayer. 

PRECIOUS AND INDISPENSABLE as are collections of old mz 
ters, they are not an unmixed blessing if they absorb t 


entire energies of public art institutions. They mould tas 


terms of the past rather than the present; they enrich 
e owners of inherited treasures, but leave the work of con- 
mporary artists unpurchased and unsung. In competing 
t the glory of the past, they may overlook the creative op- 
irtunities of the present and jeopardize those of the future. 
is a major achievement of the National Gallery of Canada 
at. without neglecting the field of the old masters, it has 
nultaneously served the nation as a museum of modern art. 
From its inception, the National Gallery has served the 
jvernment as a depository for the diploma pictures pre- 
nted by newly elected members of the Royal Canadian 
eademy of Arts. Such a function would presumably aid in 
mpecting it with contemporary production, but at the 
me time might close its contemporary sympathies securely 
ithin the fold of the academic. Actually there has been no 
reative movement in Canadian art during the period of the 
allery’s active life which it has not recognized and supported 
ell in advance of its acceptance by the public. Its tradition 
1 this respect, as in many others, was established by the 


int efforts of its first director, the late Mr. Eric Brown, and 
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its present director, Mr. Harry O. McCurry, who for nearly 
twenty years served as Mr. Brown’s assistant before him- 
self assuming the directorship. Both men have made it a 
cardinal point of their policy to support as widely and in as 
great diversity as possible, the creative efforts of the country 
which the Gallery exists to serve. 

Such a policy, promoted by a public institution, is an in- 
valuable stimulus to any community to which it applies. 
When that community is a nation, the ultimate results upon 
its artistic destinies are incalculable. A situation such as that 
which happened as late as two generations ago in France, 
where outstanding creative artists found only opposition and 
resistance in official quarters, cannot repeat itself in Canada 
as long as the National Gallery remains true to its present 
traditions. 

The Gallery’s service to the contemporary art of its own 
country has been varied, widespread, and consistent. It has 
involved, in the first place, the purchase year by year of con- 


temporary Canadian work for its permanent collection. An 


analysis of the list of purchases for a typical year, such as 
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that of 1937-38, is interesting in this connection. In the field 
of paintings, the purchases for the year were nineteen. Of 
that number, four belonged to the category we describe as old 
masters. The remaining fifteen purchases, or roughly three- 
quarters of the total number, were by Canadian artists. Of 
the Canadian works, six were by artists no longer living; 
nine, or approximately half the total number of purchases, 
by living contemporaries. Viewing the artistic life of a people 
as a living balance between contemplation and creation, 
what apportioning of interest could be better than this one 
of approximately one-quarter old masters, one-quarter na- 
tive work which has received historical sanction, and half 
native contemporaries? One more old master might perhaps 
be purchased with the funds spent on the combined Canadian 
work, but certainly the added historical significance of the 
collection would be of infinitely less value to the country 
than is the alternative creative stimulus to its artists. 
The complementary aspect of the matter emerges when 
we approach the question from the financial side. Now the 
proportions would be reversed. Four significant old masters 
would naturally cost more than the combined fifteen native 
works. That again seems a reasonable balance. The larger 
proportion of the country’s appropriation is put into work 
of tested value. At the same time a considerable number 


of living artists receive assistance, and a body of contem- 


porary material is acquired when it costs least, namely whi 
new. This material can be held for sifting in the cou) 
of time and will undoubtedly prove a mine for future studer 
of the present epoch. 

No reference to the Gallery’s contemporary section, ho 
ever summary, would be complete without mention of 1 
Canadian War Memorials Collection. This consists of eig 
hundred and fifty works of art produced during the ye: 
1916-19 by artists attached to, or commissioned by, the W, 


Records division of the Canadian Army. The artists repi 


sented include most of the best Canadians of their genei 
tion, many leading English artists—among others, August 
John, Frank Brangwyn, D. Y. Cameron, Laura Knig! 
and Paul Nash—and some continental men of internation 
repute, such as Ivan Mestrovic. The work varies from.” 
imposing series of murals-to hundreds of smaller items in | 
media, including sculpture. It constitutes not only the m 
epic development of World-War material in art produc 
by any country, but also a pioneer manifestation of 1 
“social consciousness” movement in modern art: a soc 
consciousness born in this case, not merely of the artis 
impulse to express social feeling, but of a demand fre 
society that he cooperate in a social crisis, not omitting t 
crisis of the battlefield itself. Most of the War Memori 


Collection has thus far remained in storage for lack of su 
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able exhibition space. When an independent home for 
National Gallery is eventually erected, one section of the 
building will be devoted to this collection. 

WE HAVE NOTED that support by purchase is a first service 
rendered by the National Gallery to contemporary Canadian 
art. Equally valuable is a second: the leadership which the 
Gallery has given in organizing current shows of Canadian 
work, and in circulating, them both at home and abroad. 
In some instances, these exhibitions consist of works from 
the Gallery’s permanent collection; more often of works 
selected by jury, or chosen from annual showings of the 
various Canadian artists’ societies, such as the Royal 
Canadian Academy, the Canadian Group of Painters, the 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour, and others. 
All the important cities in Canada and many towns and rural 
centers as well have been provided by the Gallery with re- 
peated showings of contemporary Canadian art. These exhi- 
bitions have naturally been most frequent in the larger 
centers, but they have not been without influence even in 
more remote parts of the country. The Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of Alberta, for instance, took Na- 
tional Gallery exhibitions into the rural districts within its 
territory. “Large numbers even in winter attended these 
exhibitions,” the Department reported. “At one little place, 
Bindloss, four hundred were counted, some having driven 
fifty miles to participate in this new experience.” 

An impressive schedule for contemporary exhibitions has 
also been fulfilled abroad. The past fifteen years have seen 
extensive displays of Canadian art, organized by the National 
Gallery, on view at various points in Europe, South America, 
South Africa, New Zealand, and Australia. A display at the 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembly, 1924, won from Eng- 


lish critics a recognition surprising both to themselves and 


to Canada. It was replaced by an entirely new showing the 


; 
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following year, and subsequently toured the provincial gal- 
leries of the British Isles. In 1925 an exhibition of Canadian 
work was held in Ghent, at the invitation of the Belgian 
Government. An Exposition d’Art Canadien appeared at 
the Jeu de Paume in Paris in 1927, a year prior to the Three 
Centuries of American Art exhibition. Another representative 
showing was prepared for Buenos Aires in 1931. In 1936, an 
exhibition of contemporary Canadian work set forth on a 
tour of the British Empire. In 1938, A Century of Canadian 
Art was organized for the Tate Gallery in London. 

As a result of this activity, Canadian art is known abroad 
in a manner which would have been impossible without the 
services of some central institution combining national con- 
nections with prestige and organizing power. Whenever the 
Canadian government receives requests for displays of 
Canadian art, the National Gallery is at hand to fulfill those 
requests in an authoritative manner. Incidentally, purchases 
made in various parts of the world from these exhibitions 
have placed examples of Canadian art in the permanent col- 
lections of a score of museums, ranging from the Tate Gal- 
lery at London to the National Gallery at Melbourne, 
Australia. Many of them without such visiting exhibitions, 
would have had no contact with Canadian art. And the effect 
of this exhibition program at home has been immense. 
Repeated opportunities for display abroad have been a vital 
stimulus to Canadian artists. Recognition won abroad has 
awakened both artists and patrons to a new consciousness 
of the value of native effort, and has had the further ad- 
vantage of showing the country that its more creative move- 
ments are the ones most esteemed by the world at large. 

A final service to Canadian art, and to the public as well, 
results from the National Gallery’s policy of balancing the 
Canadian work sent out of the country by work from abroad 
which is brought in. A steady succession of contemporary 


shows from other countries is kept moving through Canada, 
(Continued on page 391) 
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THE PRESENT WAR, total war, has already shown 
us what new problems and forms of human activity it brings 
along with it. One with personal experience in the war has 
been able to see the utter destruction of human dwellings, 
cities, and even the humblest huts as the main disaster of 
war today. And if he has the gift of analysis, he already can 
sense the growing spirit of reconstruction as the most sig- 
nificant phenomenon—and one which will create the main 
human activity at this time. 

Practically, reconstruction is infinitely needed in a war 
which destroys the first and oldest human protection, the 
home, and threatens society to so great an extent that 
human life becomes impossible. For example, in an eastern 
Finnish city one hundred and forty-nine houses (housing 
over two thousand persons) were destroyed in one hour, and 
the hundred-per-cent destruction of small Norwegian moun- 
tain villages was accomplished in almost as short a time. 
There are few climates in the world where society can exist 
without the protection of buildings. There is slight chance of 
preventing destruction of civilian homes by the aid of agree- 
ments or international law, because modern war machinery 
itself, including industry and all kinds of supplies, is funda- 
mentally bound up with civilian life. 

This is the practical side. But psychologically, the spirit 
of reconstruction develops from the deep instinct of the 
human being as a realistic protest and a symbol of the will 
to live. Wars, whether successful or not, leave behind them 
certain kinds of depression among the population. The human 
value of the spirit of reconstruction as the antithesis of 
war’s negation is already clear from the experience in Finland. 
It is therefore from both these bases—the practical and 
psychological—that the initiative of reconstruction is assert- 
ing itself in Finland. 

At the end of the last great war there was seen in embryo 
the need for reconstruction. The painfully slow rebuilding 
of Belgium and parts of France was partly responsible for 
epidemics and other post-war sufferings. Now, in connection 
with the present war, the country which first has felt its full 
weight and has first emerged must show the way. This 
means that Finland should be the first place for experiment, 
experience, research, in the human activity now called 
reconstruction. It is that country’s duty to humanity, and 
it is the duty of other countries to help in such a way that 
this experience shall be successful and of international value. 

Post-war reconstruction differs from the normal develop- 
ment of a country in that it is bound up with a problem of 
colossal human need—a need of emergency speed combined 
with an abnormal quantity of work to be done. Post-war 
reconstruction also differs from the normal relief program 
and, for instance, from Red Cross activity, in that there is 
definitely nothing temporary about it. Everything done 
under pressure of speed of organization must form the base 


for a permanent society—nothing of merely temporary 
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POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


BY ALVAR AALTO 


character must be contemplated. In some ways reconstruc- 
tion reminds one of the activity of colonization in olden 
times, except that here civilization already exists, although 
its material substance is destroyed and must be rebuilt. It 
differs from colonization also in the elements of time and 
extent, for in this reconstruction our time is very limited 
and the quantitative need is comparatively enormous. 

There is a definite need for careful research and for organi- 
zation, if the task is to be done successfully and the tragedy 
of war is to be restricted so that important elements of 
civilization are not to be destroyed. 

A bare summary shows how difficult these problems are 
and how hard it will be to organize the reconstruction. 
All belligerent countries will need it, with the same speed 
with which modern war destroys. Let us concentrate on this 
small part of the problem: speed. There is one thing which 
is the antithesis of good quality and that is the necessity 
of having to build too quickly. The immediate need is to have 
the homes ready as soon as possible. It is clear that we have 
here the same problems previously experienced in periods 
of colonization. We know that in those circumstances people 
first built barracks. These barracks were not good enough for 
an organized life, and have been replaced by new buildings. 
Even these “second towns” have seldom had the qualifi- 
cations for a more permanent life; and so there have been 
built “third towns.” How uneconomical this system of re- 
placement is! 

On the other hand, we have examples of states that have 
tried to build a completely finished town in the first step, 


although there was not really sufficient time for such build- | 


ing. Examples of this are found in the first Russian Five- 
Year Plan, and we know that the result was not successful 
as far as the building program was concerned. 

There must be a third system, which in the shortest time 
will satisfy all the immediate elementary needs of the popula- 
tion. But it must at the same time be a system which can, 
without any demolition, grow to such a point as to give 
complete satisfaction to the needs of a civilized society: 

(1) The community must be planned and the houses built 
so that the living standard of the people may be reached step 
by step. 

(2) Because there is such a great need of homes for the 
population, a primitive house to fulfill the elemental needs 
must first be provided. But the construction of each individ- 
ual house is to be such that during the next building period 
a higher quality may be attained without destroying any- 
thing of the first skeleton. In short, this means that first we 
will provide a roof and walls for the people; second, heating 
and lighting; third, increased hygienic equipment. The next 
step will include better materials. And the final step is a com- 
plete modern house as a finished unit of a modern city. 

(3) In the first step many conveniences such as water- 
supply, baths, ete., will be collective, but later there will be 
a private provision for each house. 


(4) Almost everything in a single house can be built step 
(Continued on page 382) 


ARISTIDE MAILLOL: HEAD OF 
VENUS. LIFE SIZE. BRONZE. 
LENT TO THE SAMUEL MEMO- 
RIAL SCULPTURE EXHIBI- 
TION AT THE PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM OF ART IN FAIR- 
MOUNT PARK TO OCTOBER 1 


EXHIBITION REVIEWS 


SCULPTURE AT PHILADELPHIA 


SEVEN YEARS AGO the Philadelphia Museum of Art ex- 
hibited a memorable assemblage of contemporary sculpture 
organized by the Fairmount Park Art Association. The pur- 
pose of the show was to assemble, in accord with the will of 
Ellen Phillips Samuel, international examples of present-day 
sculpture in order to aid in selecting artists to execute sculp- 
ture for the Ellen Phillips Samuel Memorial in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. Three hundred and sixty-four works were 
shown! As a result of that exhibition, six sculptors were se- 
lected and have since carried out part of the Memorial. It 
is now necessary to select other sculptors to carry on the proj- 
ect, and from May 18 to October | a similar exhibition of 
international sculpture will be held at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 


: 


Considerably larger than the earlier show, the present one 
includes four hundred and twelve objects, the work of two 
hundred and thirty artists. But more important than mere 


size, the scope of the work—as to style, subject matter, size, 


and material—encompasses practically the entire field of 
contemporary sculpture. For the comprehensiveness great 
credit must be given to the Sculpture Exhibition Committee. 
which selected works capable of presenting a cross-cut of con- 
temporary sculpture. Unfortunately, the war rendered it im- 
possible to obtain a representative selection of European 
works. 

Seldom has sculpture been more effectively exhibited than 
in this show. where about one hundred pieces are admirably 
placed out-of-doors in the great eastern court of the Museum 
and on the flanking terraces. The remaining works occupy 


the Great Hall, the wide staircase, and a large gallery at the 
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head of the stair. Indoors and out, each object is so mounted 
and placed as to be seen effectively, and so spaced as to avoid 
any impression of crowding. 

For an exhibition of such magnitude and variety, the 
quality attains an unusually high average. Dull, academic, or 
merely decorative pieces are scarce, and even the work of the 
conservative sculptor shows less preoccupation with ideali- 
zation and more with significant sculptural qualities. Subject 
matter ranges from portrait busts and a large number of 
animal figures to group compositions, genre themes, and ab- 
stractions, such as Wallace Kelly’s X Y and Z. Although 
more than fifty female nudes appear, few are treated in tra- 
ditional academic manner. The same holds true for the 
eight themes from classical mythology. Expressive or emo- 
tional subjects, such as Mother and Child, Awakening, Family 
Group, generally escape a too flagrant sentimentality and 
often emphasize the basic, formal character of the themes. 

One of the most interesting examples of the Mother and 
Child theme is that by Waylande Gregory. Placed out-of- 
doors, this slightly more than life-size group in glazed terra 
cotta is monumental, colorful, decorative, and cheerful. Greg- 
ory secures these somewhat inconsistent qualities through 


three-dimensional designing of generalized, ample forms, 


Below: ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO: MOSES. CAST STONE. SEVEN FEET 
HIGH. IN THE BIG SCULPTURE SHOW AT THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM 


WHARTON ESHERICK: OBLIVION. BLACK WALNUT. SEVEN FEET) 


HIGH. BEING SHOWN IN THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART’S 


BIG INTERNATIONAL SCULPTURE SHOW ON VIEW ALL SUMMER 
| 


through stylized detail, and especially through the effective) 
color of his glazes: green-blue and yellow over pink. Although 
the jagged hexagonal forms of the base give it a slightly 
“objet d’ art” aspect, the work remains effective and im-) 
pressively decorative. Comparable are Paul Manship’s three} 


life-size plaster Bears, also placed out-of-doors and treate 


with a green-blue glaze. Stylistically conceived in broad, 
simplified forms, these figures demand bronze or a hard, 
highly polished stone as the appropriate material. Neverthe- 
less. they have a greater degree of scale and monumentality 
than is usual in Manship figures; and only close observation 
reveals the inconsistently decorative treatment of the ani- 
mals’ claws and the vine on the base. Totally different in 
character, Lu Duble’s four-foot, dark-blue glazed plaster 
figure entitled Calling the Loa, conceived as a moving three- 
dimensional design, contains interesting dramatic profiles 
and geometric, near-abstract forms. The design, however, 
does not quite hold together as one follows the forms and 
moves about the figure. 

Among the modeled sculptures, the seven-foot Moses of 
Archipenko, in cast-stone, represents a tremendous and di- 
rectly dramatic monumental expression. The sculptor is 
striving to create vigorous naturalistic form and movement 
with the contrasting flat and rounded planes and the long 
swinging line of his earlier cubist vocabulary. The result is 
not entirely convincing—perhaps because of the incongruity 
between essentially static forms and a dynamic design. 
Archipenko’s more decorative and abstract styles are also 
shown in the Ma (Meditation) and Woman in a Kimono. 
The prolific Carl Milles is represented by twenty-six works, 
eighteen of them the full-scale plaster models for the Aloe 
Plaza Fountain in St. Louis, its subject The Marriage of the 
Mississippi and the Missouri. These are arranged in the 
ample gallery on the second floor in striking reconstruction 
of the bronze original. The style of the nine-foot male and 
female figures in the center, symbolizing the two rivers, with 
attendant fish and river deities, shows characteristic vigor 
of modelling and stylization of detail, with convincing dy- 
namic power and movement. It could be objected, however, 
that the forms are overly dynamic, and that there is almost 
too much going on; also that the realistic humor of the flank- 
ing groups adds merely a narrative pictorial quality. 

One of the better examples of modelled plaster work is the 
Awakening by Arnold Geissbuhler. A restrained realism per- 
vades the firmly described and ample forms, arranged in a 
three-dimensional design with strongly developed profiles. 
One could wish, however, that the sculptor had used less 
modelling in the torso and had added to the volume of wrists 
and ankles. 

Included among the many fine bronzes exhibited, both in- 
doors and out, are examples by such masters as Marcks, 
Kolbe, Despiau, Barlach, Maillol, and Belling. An impressive 
array! Perhaps the most completely expressive work in the 
exhibition is Gerhard Marcks’ Junitau, a slightly less than 
life-sized female nude. Restrained surface modelling, with 
contrasting flat and round planes, produces a figure of beau- 
tifully quiet silhouettes, of extreme sensitivity perfectly ex- 
pressed. With this work should be compared the master- 
piece of Georg Kolbe, Assunta, an over life-size figure com- 
pleted in 1921. Here an almost spiritual quality prevails, 
through the elimination of surface modelling and the compact 
design of the highly polished, simplified, attenuated forms. 
In comparison, this sculptor’s more characteristic bronze 


figures, as Mermaid and Standing Girl, emphasize natural- 


istically modelled surface movement and a lighter, more mun- 
dane mood. Also worldly in character, but of very different 
style, is Aristide Maillol’s Venus, invested with much of the 
calm monumentality of Greek sculpture through its ample, 
well-defined volumes, its quiet, contained silhouettes, and 
its generic life. In sharp contrast, the over life-sized bronze 
Justice by Romuald Kraus is reminiscent of the spiritualized 
style of Gaston Lachaise, especially in the treatment of the 
head and neck, and in the upward movement of the volumes. 
This is somewhat dissipated, however, through the treatment 


of the weighty arms and shoulders. 
An unusually high quality prevails among the great variety 


of wood carvings exhibited, most of which show a fine tech- 
nique and a feeling for appropriate design in this medium. 
Two of the most expressive works are J. Vincente Pirone’s 
Renascence and Wharton Esherick’s Oblivion, both over-life- 
size groups in black walnut. In Renascence the forms emerge 
from the wood with power; they show not only a vigor in 
cutting the unpolished surfaces, but also a design conceived 
entirely in three dimensions. It achieves convincing emotional 
expression. Oblivion, on the other hand, has polished, simpli- 
fied, rounded forms which seem to grow naturally from the 


material; a very compact design produces expressive, flowing 


Below: ARNOLD GEISSBUHLER: AWAKENING. PLASTER. INCLUDED IN 
THE SAMUEL MEMORIAL SCULPTURE EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA 


Right: FERDINAND HODLER: 
JUNGFRAU. OIL, 1911. IN 
THE SWISS PAINTER’S FIRST 
AMERICAN EXHIBITION, JUST 
CLOSED AT DURAND-RUEL’S. 
Below: ESTHER WILLIAMS: 
WARRIOR AND THE BLACKS. 
OIL. IN THE GROUP SHOW AT 
THE KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


ifiles from every point of view. Five other wood carvings 
Esherick show his unusual ability to create forms infused 
ih feeling and vitality and endowed also with the character 
the material from which they grow. Not realistic in con- 
ytion, his figures contain simplified, freely handled shapes, 
en distorted and adapted to the expressive form desired. 
's Horses and St. Se have the essence of reality rendered 
terms of wood. Carved in beautiful walnut burl, Esherick’s 
straction, The Philosopher, a three-foot composition, is 
ished with a highly polished surface of angular, geometric 
'ms so arranged as to bring out all of the beauty of the 
) 
strie abstraction entitled Unity by David G. Parsons. Al- 
ough exhibited in a full-scale plaster cast, Zadkine’s Homo 


ndsome material. With this should be compared the geo- 


\piens is, in the original, a large wood carving. This work is 
monumental conception in which Zadkine adapts and ex- 
nds his earlier cubist style, by using a combination of 
neave and convex surfaces, abstract and naturalistic forms. 
e achieves, however, a somewhat involved expression with 
characteristic conflicting vigor and grace in statement. 
mong the many other wood sculptures attention should be 
lled to Patrocino Barela’s primitive conceptions. 

In the stone sculpture there is again apparent a sincere 
eling for the material—a desire to bring out the essential 
ialities of weight, mass, and volume inherent in stone. As 
1 example, Erwin F. Frey’s monumental six-foot figure, 
esignation, carved in Georgian marble, even retains a four- 
Jed, geometrically handled lower part; throughout it em- 
1asizes long, quiet lines and simple, broad surface planes. 
fused with a sense of struggle and movement, Frank Gas- 
wro’s Labor, a slightly under-life-size limestone figure, is 
mposed in three dimensions of heavy, powerful forms, 
lectively distorted and amplified. The profiles here, how- 
er, are not altogether convincing, and the forms of the 
ick of the figures are ineffectual. Mention should also be 
ade of the power inherent in the stone carvings, although 
casionally weakly designed, of Adolf Dioda, and of the 
oad and monumentally effective carvings of Concetta 
‘aravaglione. 

The most significant stone works in the show are the new 
mpositions of William Zorach and Heinz Warneke. Zorach’s 
ork, entitled Youth, is a group composition slightly under 
e size, carved directly in beautiful Jaune Nile marble. Quiet, 
oadly handled surfaces disposed rhythmically build up into 
1 impressively monumental, calm, and expressive work. 
ounded, full-volumed, highly polished forms seem to grow 
om the stone, infused with an inner vitality of their own— 
mparable again (as in Maillol’s Venus) to ancient Greek 
ork. A serene sense of the eternal and the permanent also 
rmeates the silhouettes. Although a three-dimensionally 
signed work, it is perhaps most effectively seen from a 
riety of positions to the front. More emotionally expres- 
ve, Warneke’s Prodigal Son is a slightly over-life-size 
oup in gray-black granite. It shows a three-dimensional 
sign worked out in large, simplified forms entirely suitable 
the hard material. Restraint in handling emotional expres- 
m, as in the treatment of surfaces, produces an effective, 
ulpturesque work. 


Many other pieces in this vast exhibition are worthy of 
discussion, but space does not permit that they even be 
listed. Suffice it to say, in conclusion, that all persons con- 
nected with the organization and splendid installation of 
this exhibition are to be commended—the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art for making available ample and often ideal sur- 
roundings, the Sculpture Exhibition Committee of the Fair- 
mount Park Art Association for its choice of works and their 
installation, and the successful carrying out of the wishes 
of Ellen Phillips Samuel. Let us hope that other exhibitions 
of contemporary sculpture will be necessary before the com- 
pletion of the Samuel Memorial.—PaUL s. WINGERT. 


AROUND NEW YORK 


I. B. M. and WPA at the Fair 


THE ASSEMBLAGE OF the Masterpieces of Art exhibition at 
the New York World’s Fair, under the direction of generalis- 
simo Walter Pach, proved a task of such proportions that its 
opening had necessarily to be postponed beyond the opening 
of the Fair itself to a date making it impossible to review in 
this issue. The two other outstanding art shows, dealing with 
American art, were simpler problems and were ready for 
preview on time. One of these is the Contemporary Art of 
the United States exhibition, consisting of one painting each 
by an artist from each state, the District of Columbia, and 
the territorial possessions. This was collected and the ex- 
amples purchased by the International Business Machines 
Corporation under the direction of Mr. Thomas J. Watson, 
its President. A second similar group has been brought to- 
gether for the Golden Gate Exposition. This exhibition re- 
places the Art of Seventy-Nine Countries which made up the 
same corporation’s display last year, the two branches of 
which are now being circuited to museums, universities, and 
other institutions throughout the United States and, accord- 
ing to reports, have been booked solidly for two years ahead. 

The second show is being held in the same building which 
housed the big contemporary American exhibition which was 
a cause of so much dissension and disappointment last year. 
The present exhibition consists of oils, water colors, prints, 
sculpture, and work by the American Index of Design, exe- 
cuted under the WPA Federal Art Projects throughout the 
country. The Society of American Etchers, the Artists Coor- 
dinating Committee (which includes An American Group, 
The American Society of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers, 
The National Society of Mural Painters, the American Art- 
ists Congress, and others) have lent cooperation. The print- 
makers of Hawaii are also represented. The show is much 
better installed than last year’s, being less than half the size 
of that ill-fated effort, and the level of work seems well above 
that of 1939, too. Particularly in the showing of sculpture 
and prints, the crowded and disastrous display of that at- 
tempt has been avoided. 

The show of paintings gathered by the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, it may be said without flag- 
waving, is distinctly better than the international mélange 


of last year. It brings out few of the better known names in 


American painting and no hitherto unknown artists of great 
talent; but most of the work is sound if relatively unexciting 
Stephen Etnier’s Maine Clambake is certainly not the artist’ 


crowning achievement, but it is a better picture than the ong 


THREE OF THE I.B.M. PURCHASES ON VIEW AT THE NEW YORE 
FAIR. Above: LEW DAVIS (ARIZONA): LITTLE BOY LIVES IN COP! 
PER CAMP. Left: MARION JUNKIN (VIRGINIA): ROMANTIC NOC 
TURNE. Below: VINA CAMES (W 


(INETTA GOOD: SUMMER 
JUNCH. LITHOGRAPH. MADE 
YN THE NEW YORK CITY 
WPA ART PROJECT; SHOWN 
N THE AMERICAN ART TO- 
JAY BUILDING AT THE CUR- 
ENT WORLD’S FAIR 


which represents him in the Metropolitan Museum’s con- 
emporary collection, which has been so wonderfully and 
earfully fashioned. Nan Watson (District of Columbia), who 
s more familiar to New York gallery goers through her sen- 
itive flower paintings, chiefly in water color, exhibits a por- 
rait, characterful and well brushed. Marion Junkin of Vir- 
finia has a Romantic Nocturne, the facades of frame dwellings 
lramatically presented. From Alaska Sydney Lawrence has 
ent a mistily recessed landscape broken abruptly by bril- 
iant green in lighting effects which suggest the method of 
‘rancis Speight. Little Boy Lives in a Copper Camp is the 
itle of Arizona’s entry—an oil by Lew Davis with a child’s 


2?AUL CLEMENS: SCHOOL FES- 
TIVAL. OIL. MADE ON THE 
WISCONSIN WPA ART PROJ- 
2CT. INCLUDED IN THE CUR- 
tENT PRESENTATION IN THE 
AMERICAN ART TODAY BUILD- 
NG AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


figure strongly silhouetted against a window vista of rolling 


hill country. Philip Cheney’s Vermont Winter Afternoon 
panorama is pleasant and well designed. 

Alexandre Hogue’s dust bowl study of a broken fence bar- 
rier in the midst of desolation is certainly better than his 
incredible Mother Earth Laid Bare of a year or two ago— 
less artificially composed and with more emotional sincerity, 
it seems to me. John Frazier’s Sand Dunes (Rhode Island), 
Everett Warner’s Snow Flurries (a Pennsylvania industrial 
subject), Claude Howell’s Winter Afternoon (North Carolina 
lowlands, bleakly atmospheric), are other pictures which 


might well be singled out. Disappointments include the 


ae 
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OVER-SIZE CROWN, HEAD OF CHILD ARE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY RESTORATIONS PHOTO BY WILLIAM Y. REED 


Notre Dame of Reims stands at the center of the west portal of France’s national cathedral which was begun tn 1211 
very hundred years since the sixteenth century—once already in the twentieth 


and has seen damage and restoration in e 


BY JANE WATSON 


Against Vandalism 


iN ITALY, ACCORDING to Herbert L. Matthews’ dispatch of 
May 14 to the New York Times, “‘no measures are being taken 
in any museum or church to protect art treasures.” The 
news, in the light of its political implications, was at the 
lime given front page notice. As art news it is all the more 
remarkable. 

Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Greece, France, England, Germany, Egypt—all took 
precautionary, and in some instances active and drastic, 
measures in advance for safeguarding their works of art. 
These were reported in the September-October, 1939, sup- 
plement to Mouseion, published in French by the Office In- 
ternational des Musées in Paris, for the stated purpose of 
acquainting responsible officials “in countries near and far” 
with what was being done to protect a heritage that knows 
no national boundaries. 

France began studying the problem at the conclusion of 
the last war. In 1938 plans were crystallized, action ac- 
celerated. In 1938 and 1939 sums amounting to twenty 
million franes were voted by the Government for protective 
measures. Detailed inventories were taken, items labeled 
with specific instructions, careful preparations made in the 
light of previous experience and with the aid of recent scien- 
tific research. Removal of valuable objects from the Louvre, 
now completely evacuated, began on August 28. The job 
was completed in three weeks, the material stowed away in 
various designated shelters. Necessary precautions were 
taken against risks of fire, theft or deterioration. Most of 
the paintings went intact. But the large Coronation of Na- 
poleon and The Marriage of Cana were detached and rolled 
on a cylinder. A few objects, too heavy to be transported, 
were left behind, protected with sand-bags. Finally, the 
Louvre authorities offered to place at the disposal of French 
private collectors places of shelter for their works of art. 
With no outside assistance the personnel of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in seventy-two hours sorted, assembled, packed, 
and transported its treasures to safe-keeping. In Marseilles, 
Lyon, and elsewhere, institutions took similar measures. 
For protection each department of France was assigned an 
architect-in-chief, with trained workers at his disposal, and 
a curator of antiquities and art. A special study had pre- 
viously been made at Chartres Cathedral to determine a 
method for taking out the stained glass windows. The 
report states specifically that the most important and 
precious stained glass from French cathedrals and churches 
is actually in shelter. 

England, also, had made plans ahead, took drastic meas- 
ures last summer. Works were stored in bomb-proof cellars: 
objects from the National Gallery were trundled by rail to 
locations “where bombardments were less to be feared,” 
a railroad inspector riding along in the locomotive to insure 
the cargo as slow and smooth a passage as possible. Precious 
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objects were stowed away throughout England. The British 
Museum issued a guide entitled “Air Raid Precautions in 
Museums, Picture Galleries and Libraries.’ In the mean- 
time limited programs of cultural activities were encouraged, 
particularly in spots which were not considered danger zones. 
Their need has been borne out by the enormous attendance 
at the National Gallery noonday concerts in London. 

A striking instance of preparedness was seen in Holland 
in 1937, when, as then reported in the Magazine, the Rijks- 
museum in Amsterdam installed a new device whereby 
Rembrandt’s Night Watch, a huge canvas over fourteen by 
eleven feet, could be removed from its frame, placed in a 
special lift, and lowered into a fire- and bomb-proof vault. 
This is no isolated instance. The Dutch Minister of Educa- 
tion, Arts and Sciences published two pamphlets, the first 


* the second, “Instructions.” These 


a series of “Warnings, 
followed a report issued prior to 1939 by Dr. J. Kalf, who 
afterwards was appointed “Government Inspector for the 
Protection of Treasures of Science and Art.” Furthermore, 
a circular was issued to private collectors inviting them to 
participate in a cooperative scheme to build a shelter for 
their works of art. The services of the Director of the Maurit- 
shuis were offered to direct the packing, cataloguing, and 
placing of the objects in the shelter. This was to be “some- 
, 


where in the dunes,’ 
attack. 


and tested for durability against air 


Belgium’s principal museums were closed by order August 
30, 1939. As in England and elsewhere, personnel was re- 
tained wherever possible, to assist in storing the works of 
art and to carry on whatever programs seemed feasible under 
the circumstances. Here, too, careful instructions were sent 
out to officials throughout the country. 

In Germany, “only works of art of exceptional value were 
removed and put in a sure place.” In Berlin all “State” mu- 
eums were closed. What, we wonder, went on in the mind 
of one Nazi, when, as reported, he tenderly wrapped the 
Egyptian bust of Nefretete, whose stone is particularly sen- 
sitive to atmospheric changes, and hermetically sealed it 
against the outside air? 

No report appears from Italy. A short time ago the Italian 
masterpieces which toured this country were restored to 
their places in the galleries. But unaccountable are the ways 
of dictators. When this is published, for all we know Titian’s 


Pope Paul may be buried in Calabria. 


Dayton’s Record 


IF THE WAR had come any sooner, the Dayton Art Institute 
would not now be in possession of fourteen thousand photo- 
graphic color slides of stained glass windows from European 
edifices. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Metcalf were commissioned 
by Mrs. Harrie G. Carnell, donor of the Institute, to devote 
two years to research and to making a visual record in color 
slides of the stained glass and its surrounding architecture. 
The collection they brought back is the fruit of fourteen 


months’ work, abruptly terminated by the outbreak of war. 


First official use was made of the material on May 17 and 
18 when a symposium on stained glass was held at the Dayton 
Art Institute. 


Cleveland Backs Its Creative Workers 


NO ROTARIAN PLEASANTRY is William M. Milliken’s state- 
ment that Cleveland stands firmly behind her creative 
workers. The Director of the Cleveland Museum has used 
every word advisedly. In the catalog for the twenty-second 
annual exhibition we learn that 4,020 objects have been sold 
from past exhibitions, for which an aggregate of $192,899.73 
has passed into the hands of Cleveland artists and craftsmen. 
Less tangible, but no less vital, is the part the Museum has 
played in establishing the artist in the confidence of the com- 
munity, in encouraging the necessary patronage and at the 
same time discouraging the sentimental, help-the-poor-artist 
attitude which can be utterly destructive to such enterprises. 

When the Cleveland exhibitions were started, museum 
directors rarely thought of art in terms of its living creators, 


least of all those in their immediate vicinity. But the Cleve- 


land Museum invited not only the artists but the craftsm n 
to participate in its program, which has developed into 3 
genuine community project. The crafts, in particular, have 
flourished, and this year Mr. Milliken frankly says that th 
ceramic and enamel groups steal the show. 

The jury for the twenty-second annual consisted of Ernest 
Fiene, New York artist; Arthur E. Baggs, Professor o! 
Ceramic Art at Ohio State University; and Daniel Catton 
Rich, Director of the Art Institute of Chicago. They madi 
a generous number of awards among 1,133 objects, submitted 
by 428 artists and craftsmen. First honors in painting went 
to William C. Grauer, Paul Travis, Rolf Stoll; in mural de 
coration to H. Edward Winter; in pastel to Miriam S. Smith 
in water color to Wray Manning; in illustration to Houston 
Shields; in drawing to Jean Ulen; in print-making to Dorothy 
Rutka, George Vander Sluis, and Marion M. Campbell 
in sculpture to Katharine Lange. Craft awards went to Rus 
sell B. Aitken, Thelma Frazier Winter, Viktor Schrekengost 
Esther Marshall Sills, Charles Francis Mosgo, H. Edware 
Winter, Mildred Watkins, Daniel Boza, Bernie Cooper, Abi 


| 
Paul Travis: Trout and Sand. Oil. First prize in still-life at Cleveland Museum’s 22nd annual exhibition of work by local artists and craftsme 


harles Francis Mosgo: Group of plates which won first prize in pottery class at Cleveland. Exhibition continues at the Museum through June 9 


mser, Virginia Nepodal, and Sara Mattsson Anliot, and 
udson B. Roysher. 

Especially welcome on this list are the new names. The 
hibition continues at the Cleveland Museum of Art June 8. 


irst Annuals 


) PROVE THAT ground is still being broken, current at the 
llowing institutions are exhibitions which represent the first 
rect, concerted efforts in behalf of the artists of their re- 
ective communities: Los Angeles Museum of History, 
sience and Art (founded 1913); Museum of Art of the Rhode 
land School of Design (founded 1877); and the Portland, 
regon, Art Museum (founded 1892). This is tribute to their 
2»w directors. Dr. Alexander Dorner came to the New 
ngland institution in 1938, Roland J. McKinney to Los 
ngeles and Robert Tyler Davis to Portland, this Fall. 
The Exhibition for Artists of Los Angeles and Vicinity 
consistent with the policy of the new director, who, as 
sted in Arthur Millier’s article, (4 Museum Comes Alive, 
larch, 1940, issue of the Magazine), had already set aside 
ae gallery for one-man shows by artists of the region. Juries 
‘selection for paintings, and for awards in painting, sculp- 
ire, and crafts, were chosen among local artists and teachers. 
he show continues to June 25. 


The Rhode Island museum went outside the State for its 
jurors: A. Everett Austin, Jr., Director of the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford; G. Holmes Perkins, architect and 
member of the faculty of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Design; and Edwin Dickinson, artist, of Wellfleet, Massa- 
chusetts. The exhibition, which will be on display through 
June 23, contains work by eighty-six Rhode Island artists, 
architects, and craftsmen. Last summer, it will be remem- 
bered, Dr. Dorner arranged for an admirable exhibit of 
Rhode Island architecture. 

The Portland enterprise has some aspects of unusual in- 
terest. It stands out for its direct approach to the problem 
of developing a market for the artist. Furthermore, it gave 
the new director an excellent opportunity to explore the 
creative resources of the region. In issuing invitations to the 
artists of Oregon to submit their works, Mr. Davis promised 
that at least one would be displayed. He made the choice, 
and in cases he deemed of particular merit selected two or 
three for exhibit. There was no jury of selection or award. 
Instead of offering prizes the Museum guaranteed to find ten 
persons (outside the Board of Trustees) each of whom would 
pledge themselves to buy at least one work from the exhibi- 
tion. 

Almost three hundred artists responded. Sixteen works 


‘ 


were sold the opening day. The artists had been urged 
put moderate prices on their paintings and sculptures; t 
majority ranged from $5 to $50, a few being offered fro 
$100 to $150. Paintings predominated, mostly depicting #) 
rugged Northwest scenery. Sculptures “tended towar 
ceramics.” 

A report sums up the work’submitted as follows: “In ge 
eral, though there is to some extent still a reliance on t 
methods and moods of other schools in other places, the A, 
Oregon Exhibition proves that there is a considerable numb 
of artists working in Oregon whose sensitivity and talen 


are expressing themselves in fresh and very acceptable wor, 


1 
| 


of art.”’ 


The exhibition continues to June 30. 


Genuine and Counterfeit 


CONSIDERING THAT FAKERS in art have existed as long” 
there have been creative works to play tricks with and ¢; 
lectors to be duped by them, it is remarkable that the dar 
ness encouraged by the materially interested has not be 
penetrated more often, or at least more openly. Profess 
Paul Sachs’ Museum Class at Harvard University has ¢ 


ranged at the Fogg an exhibition called Art: Genuine | 


LEFT: Niles Spencer: Steel Country. Oil. Recently acquired : 
the Rhode Island School of Design Museum. BELOW: Eri 
Lamade: Snow Scene. Oil. One of the Northwest landscap 
included in All-Oregon Exhibition, Portland Art Museum 


tT: Counterfeit Giovanni 
lini Madonna and Child. 
ut: School of Giovanni 
lini: Madonna and Child. 
view in the “Genuine and 
interfeit’” show at Fogg 
Museum through June 21 


tT: Counterfeit Buddhist 
ad. RIGHT: Buddhist Head, 
udstone. From Yun Kang. 
rthern Wei period (368- 
| A.D.). Lent by A. J. 
bel. The sculptures are jux- 
osed in the Fogg’s “Genuine 
1 Counterfeit” exhibition 


unterfeit? which focuses attention on a phenomenon as 
eresting as it is challenging. Its sponsors, fully aware of 
dangers of encouraging amateur “expertizing,” or of 
ming to dwell unduly on a by-product of art, have ex- 
ined in an excellent introductory note that the exhibition 
presented in the hope of sharpening perception in dis- 
guishing between the genuine and the counterfeit, of 
couraging “those often expert but uninspired artists who 
ke their livelihood by masquerading in the guise of past 
ulus or by imitating the work of their contemporaries.” 
d they modestly hope that their example will encourage 
rger institutions whose greater resources would allow 
libitions of this type on a vastly increased scale” to 
low suit. 

Phere have been occasional exhibits in the past, such 
the Philadelphia Museum show in 1916, and the display 

| 


: 


1937. 


some illuminating literature available, such as 


Museum in Vienna in 


held at the Kunsthistoriches 
There is 
Dr. Max J. Friedlander’s 
(Albert & Charles Boni, New York, 1930), Riccardo Nobili’s 
The Gentle Art of Faking (Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1922), 


Alan Burroughs’ Art Criticism from a Laboratory (Little 


book, Genuine and Counterfeit 


Brown, Boston, 1938), as well as a few specialized articles 
in magazines. Institutions like the Fogg, which conducts a 
scientific research laboratory for examination of works of 
art, the Walters Art Gallery, the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, the Philadelphia and Worcester Museums, have bent 
every effort to bring their collections under the eye of the 
expert, scientific and scholarly. But in the main a policy of 
hush-hush prevails, and if “mistakes” are discovered they 
are as a rule quietly relegated to the basement. 


So much public interest has been aroused in the exhibition 
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at the Fogg that the closing date has been extended to June 
21. Related objects, counterfeit and genuine, are juxtaposed, 
directing attention to elements distinguishing the true from 
the false, but the explanatory labels not revealing which is 
which. Key to the exhibition is given in a mimeographed 
sheet accompanying the brochure which contains the fore- 
word. Material covers a wide field, ranging from early 
Egyptian sculpture to the handiwork of a modern imitator 


working in late fifteenth-century style. 


P. M. Competition Results 


1,926 artists and illustrators entered the P. M. contest 


previously announced in this section. Winners were as 


Buffalo children making linoleum blocks at the Albrig 


‘ 


follows: $100 each—Adolf Dehn, Fred Ellis, Mitche 
Jamieson, Anton Refregier, Georges Schreiber, Bernar 
Steffen. $50 each: William Abbe, M. von Arensburg, Milte 
Bellin, Cecil Bell, Harold Black, Victor Candell, De 
Freeman, Tom Funk, Philip Guston, Robert Gwathme 
John Hagenhofer, Donald Lynch, Reginald Marsh, Eliz; 
beth Olds, Paul Petroff, Lionel Reiss, William Sanderso; 
Ben Shahn, Harry Sternberg. Reiss won the popular prij 


of $250. Drawings were shown at the Museum of Modern A? 


San Francisco Palace of Fine Arts 


TIMOTHY PFLUEGER, ARCHITECT, as Executive Vice-Chai 
man of the Fine Arts Committee, is the moving spirit behir 
the innovations in the Fine Arts Building at the San Fra: 
cisco Fair this summer. Perhaps most spectacular is the “A! 
in Action” project which will occupy the entire central po 
tion. Here the public will have the opportunity to watch th 
artists at work in painting, sculpture, the crafts, and tl 
graphic arts. No less a spectacle than Diego Rivera will | 
seen daily, at work on a huge fresco (40’ x 20’) which w 
later be installed in the library of the new San Francis 
Junior College. Other demonstrations will include work by 
staff of artists on a large mosaic, designed by Hermann Vo 
of the Federal Art Project, and also destined for the ne 


College when completed. In all, more than sixty westei 


artists have agreed to give demonstrations in various medi 

Encircling this active center will be paintings, water color 
and prints by western artists, hung in rotation in order | 
provide opportunity to as many individuals as possible. Fo 
units designed by San Francisco architects will show worl 


of art in relation to contemporary living. In addition the 


LEFT: Chinese Stone Chimera. III century. Gift of Mi 
Georgia M. G. Forman to Albright Art Gallery. BELO) 


hae 


LWROQOny 
AW 
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Mitchell Jamieson: Suicide. 
Winner of $100 prize in PM 
Artist - Reporter Competition 


will be a retrospective show of California art, assembled by 
Bruce Porter, Gottardo Piazzoni, and Eugen Neuhaus. 

The Painting and Sculpture Division is in charge of Dr. 
Walter Heil, Director of the de Young Memorial Museum 
and justly famous for the collection he assembled for last 
year’s Fair. This year the exhibits are drawn from private 
collections and from a number of eastern museums. Hermon 
More, on leave of absence from The Whitney Museum of 
American Art, is assisting Dr. Heil in assembling a group of 
American paintings. 

__ A new feature is the collection of Old Master Drawings 
gathered by Dr. Annemarie Henle. 

Since the keynote of the Golden Gate Exposition this year 
is Latin-American participation, it is not surprising to find 
that attention has been given to the arts of countries to the 
south. Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, Director of the San 


Francisco Museum, has returned recently from an airplane 


: 


: 


tour with seventy-five paintings from western South America. 
Mexico also is represented by one hundred and eighty-seven 


paintings, water colors, and prints, selected by Thomas Carr 


Howe, Jr., Director of the California Palace of the Legion of 


Honor. 

Ernest Born, San Francisco architect, is in charge of the 
architectural division. Recent work from both sides of the 
Rockies will be displayed; housing for San Francisco will be 
featured. There will also be a practical demonstration of the 
construction of a contemporary building. 

Photography is generously represented, both in stills and 
in motion pictures, from their beginnings to the present. The 
exhibition is in charge of Ansel Adams and T. H. Maloney, 
Editor of U. S. Camera Magazine. Fine books have been 
assembled by the Roxburghe Club, a group of San Francisco 
bibliophiles. 


The Fair on the West Coast will close September 29. 
(Continued on page 387) 
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BALDOVINETTI: HEAD OF A 
YOUTH FROM THE FRAME OF 
THE SERVI NATIVITY. REPRO- 
DUCED IN MRS. KENNEDY'S 
BOOK REVIEWED THIS MONTH 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


A Monograph on Baldovinetti 


Alesso Baldovinetti. By Ruth Wedgwood Kennedy. New Haven, 1938. 
Yale University Press. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Price $15.00. 


ALESSO BALDOVINETTI wAs born in Florence about 1425 
and died there in 1499; his training, his associations, and by 
far the greater part of his professional activity were estab- 
lished in the city which provided a center and a focus for the 
really vast creative powers of fifteenth-century Italy. In 
studying his exquisite and sensitive style from tentative 
beginnings through gracious maturity, one moves in the full 
current of a century which saw the most robust and fruitful 
development that the arts have known in Western Europe. 

In the close organism of Renaissance society the man grew 
as the period grew. In every particular of social, spiritual, 
intellectual, and economic life the individual was more 


intimately connected with his fellows, received more from 


them, granted more to them, than he has done since. Crities 
born in romantic periods have frequently pursued their own 
interests into Renaissance studies and have invested earlier 
artists with the self-consciousness, the esthetic theories, and 
the subjective isolation of a world these never knew. But the 
tendency to make over the past and depict it as closer to the 
heart of the present is intermittently checked through the 
efforts of those rare students who possess an_ historical 
sense and sufficient energy not to disregard it. 

It requires vastly more work to know a man as he actually 
was, through making use of every fact and faculty which 
could reveal him than it does to animate a clay man of one’s 
own fashioning. And to know one Renaissance man means 
to understand many as well as to move with confidence in a 
world which, in essential respects, could not be more different 
from.this one. Mrs. Kennedy in her book on Baldovinetti 
has produced the most complete and conscientious study of 


an artist in terms. of his society to appear in many years. 


i 
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Above: SUPPOSED SELF-PORTRAIT OF BALDO- 
VINETTI, BERGAMO. REDUCED FROM THE RE- 
PRODUCTION IN MRS. KENNEDY’S BOOK ON 
THAT ARTIST, PUBLISHED BY THE YALE UNI- 
VERSITY PRESS 


Right: BALDOYINETTI: MADONNA IN A LAND- 
SCAPE, LOUVRE. REDUCED FROM THE REPRO- 
DUCTION IN MRS. KENNEDY'S BOOK. THE 
MACKAY-KRESS MADONNA, REFERRED TO IN 
THE REVIEW, WAS REPRODUCED IN THE MAGA- 
ZINE (AUGUST, 1939; P. 447) WHEN THE SAM- 
UELH. KRESS DONATION TO THE NATIONALGAL- 
LERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, WAS ANNOUNCED 


Her work has the simplicity which results from humility 
before one’s material and the richness that grows out of 
commanding it. The scope broadens of its own necessity 
from the biography and artistic personality of one painter to 
compass an entire system: its methods of training, shop rela- 
tions, techniques, economic bases, common stylistic develop- 
ment, and historical and social background. With all its 
abundance, the book is so beautifully organized, so lucidly 
presented, and its contents so instantly accessible as to set 
a new standard for writers of monographs. 

It is not likely that the future will witness many attempts 
to do over in any complete form the job that Mrs. Kennedy 
has done. Baldovinetti’s painting thoroughly deserved an 
adequate survey, but his is not the kind of personality that 
attracts unending studies and restudies, bad books frequently 
following good books with a careless prolixity akin to nature’s. 
He has fared much more fortunately than many of his con- 
temporaries in that his literature is thus concentrated in one 


major work, and that work an excellent one. But if the whole 
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foundation of this book stand, as it must, there are isolated 
Baldovinetti problems which unquestionably will continue 
to be argued about. 

One of these problems is that of the Bergamo portrait. 
Francesco di Giovanni Baldovinetti, a sixteenth-century 
descendant of the family, mentions that in Alesso’s frescoes 
at Sta. Trinita (destroyed in the eighteenth century) the 
artist had painted a group of portraits including his own. 
Of this latter he gives a few details of description, chiefly 
with respect to color. In the gallery at Bergamo there is a 
circular fragment cut from a fresco and showing a head, and 
on its back “in an old-fashioned hand” the statement that 
it came from a corner of Sta. Trinita. Because of darkening 
and repaint it is impossible to determine enough of its color 
to substantiate any connection with the self-portrait de- 
scribed by Francesco Baldovinetti, which a number of critics 
assume it to be, and the only prop of this theory remains the 
statement of the “old-fashioned hand.” This kind of circum- 
stantial evidence, which is not documentary proof nor even 
near-documentary proof, is frequently more persuasive than 
any evidence of the eye, and in this case the persuasion gains 
strength from the fact that the portrait has suffered restora- 
tion, which can be cited in accounting for its deficiencies. 

It goes without saying that if a picture is completely 
repainted almost anything could exist underneath, and since 
the picture is invisible one is unable to say that it is wrongly 
attributed. But, equally, one is unable to say that it is rightly 
attributed. However, it has not been suggested that the 
Bergamo fragment is completely done over. Mrs. Kennedy 
feels that “it is still recognizable as Baldovinetti’s handi- 
work” and “the facial forms are those which had become 
habitual with Baldovinetti.”” With allowance then, for its 
partial destruction at the hand of restorers, one should be 
able to see in the portrait Baldovinetti’s design, his major 
forms, and his quality. 

The head itself is a heavy square, and the drapery of the 
mazzocchio is so ill-conceived as to frame with the utmost 
awkwardness the struggling facial contours. The hard lines 
of the features, askew as Mrs. Kennedy has commented, are 
certainly in part modern, but it is their placing that is most 
notable. The lower part of the face—the mouth and jaws— 
are almost directly frontal, as are the eyes. The nose, per- 
haps tampered with, is oddly foreshortened. But between the 
left eye and the ear is a space almost as wide as that which 
would exist if the face were in three-quarter view; if carried 
out a similar distance to the right, as the mouth and eyes 
would require, the face would become an anatomic improb- 
ability. The protuberant ear above the bulging cheek has no 
relation to the tight close line of Baldovinetti’s ear which 
continues unbroken into the neck. The brows which drag 
down the ends of the eyes, the shape and setting of the eyes 
themselves, the coarse and fumbling modelling throughout 
and the odd effect contributed by the diagonal twist of the 
doublet-opening are likewise remote from him. The portrait 
is crude and unsuccessful, and it is not the crudity of isolated 
passages, of a line here and there, but of the scheme as a 
whole. 


The skill with which Baldovinetti could design a head is 
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indicated by the roundels in the frame of the Servi Nativity 


and by the heads of the prophets at San Miniato. In the bestia 
preserved of the former, how expertly the fold of the maz- | 
zocchio sweeps behind the ear to the left down across the i 


breast and with what a fine instinct it is disposed on the 


right, forming a background for the pure line of the cheek, — 


Nothing is uncertain, nothing malproportioned. The nose is 


short, the upper lip long (the reverse of these proportions in — 


the Bergamo picture), the mouth small and firm, the chin 
subtly rounded. Through the mask of ruin one can see that 
the face is softly lit and exquisitely modelled. No element is 
obtrusive and each is controlled by an inner logic. It is this 
unity that is so conspicuously lacking in the design of the 
fragment at Bergamo, which if indeed it formed a part of 
the lost Sta. Trinita frescoes—a matter by no means certain 
—would urge that Baldovinetti was there assisted by a very 
modestly gifted pupil. 

Mrs. Kennedy considers the Mackay-Kress Madonna, so 


important for Baldovinetti’s stylistic development, to haye © 


been executed after the Jacquemart-André picture and before 
the wonderful Madonna in the Louvre. She mentions that its 
chronological placing is difficult because it “has suffered so 
much from having been transferred from panel to canvas, 
9 


over-cleaned and retouched early in the present century. 


No detailed discussion of the condition of this picture, which 


I have not seen, has been published, but it is disturbing to | 


note that the chair-arm turns the wrong way, which might 
hint that the original surface of the foreground was effaced 


so completely as to offer no guide to an unwitting restorer. 
Pp iy g g 


And the darkened and obscured lower landscape, hardly — 


distinguishable from the darks of the drapery, is surely not 


as its painter left it. It would be immensely interesting to _ 


see the Kress picture clean of all repaint. 


However the proportions of the two figures and their rela 
tion to each other, differ considerably from those of both the 
André and Louvre Madonnas, which, in spite of the infinitely | 
more advanced design of the latter are born of the same idea. 
The Kress picture shows a Child for the first time of normal | 


size and enfolded most intimately by a Madonna who no 


longer towers above him in elongated detachment. These | 


factors might argue a later date than the one Mrs. Kennedy | 


suggests. 


The author, by the way, speaks of the Louvre picture as a_| 
. the Cafaggiolo— 


“a variant of . 


The Madonna of Humility is, of 


Madonna of Humility 
and André Madonnas.” 


course, invariably seated upon the ground, or upon a low 


cushion on the ground,.her humble position symbolizing one | 


of her perfect virtues. The Baldovinetti Madonnas are of 


an entirely different iconographic type. 


The Yale Press, which had the happy responsibility of | 


putting into book-form material so admirably planned and 
disposed, has shown the most excellent taste. It is rare to 
find type pages which do not insistently call attention to 
themselves but which set forth their contents with beauty 
and distinction. Even the Index is a pleasure to look at, as 


is the section devoted to Baldovinetti’s Ricordi, yet no page 


is arbitrarily adorned. The illustrations, of which there are a | 


hundred and seventy-one, are in collotype, proof that this 
(Continued on page 382) 


THE BELL SYSTEM CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO VISIT ITS EXHIBITS AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO 


Do You Talk Directly 
Into the Telephone? 


The proper way to use, the tele- 
phone for best results is to hold 
the transmitter directly in 
front of the lips while you are 
talking. 


Do You Talk Naturally? 


Your normal tone of voice is 
best. Whispered words are in- 
distinct. Shouting distorts the 
voice and may make it gruff 
and unpleasant. 


What? 


Every pay many PP” 
= the number } 
cial value of 


c oo OV 
pleasant yoices 8° 


s eyowlDg- 


put is simply 
° 
quizzes, 


Do You Speak Pleasantly? 


Remember ... it may be your 
best friend or best customer. 
Greet him as pleasantly as if 
you were face to face. Pleasant 
people get the most fun out of 


life anyway. 


Do You Answer Promptly? 


Most people do. Delay in 
answering may mean that you 
miss an important call. The 
person calling may decide that 
no one is there and hang up. 


er the telephone: 


carelessnes 
how ab out a 


And it seems 
ize the business 


nner is not 
tlessness- 
n some 


or hasty m4 
s or though 


short one © 


Do You Hang Up Gently? 


Slamming the receiver may 
seem discourteous to the per- 
son to whom you have been 
talking. You don’t mean it, of 
course, but it may leave the 
wrong impression. 


Haven't you 


sou 
the telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


va Voice with a Smile 
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POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


(Continued from page 362) 


by step as in a city, except that a house must provide the 
elemental protection for the individual, whereas a community 
must provide for the entire population. The financing of such 
a program would harmonize with reconstruction. At first the 
inhabitants would pay a low rent, and with each succeeding 
step the rent would be raised. This system would also har- 
monize with the living standards which have been temporar- 
ily lowered by the war; and this level would rise in proportion 
to the speed of reconstruction. 

(5) To realize this idea we must have a special program 
and a technical system for city planning and the construc- 
tion of houses. This system must be synchronized with the 
possibilities of getting building materials. Again, building 
step by step is the only solution from the point of view of 
obtaining material. 

Finally, to accomplish such a plan we must have a special 
program. America has never had a shortage of material. But 
Finland is faced by a shortage due both to lack of transpor- 
tation and to financial difficulties which create such a prob- 
lem. Today we must face the necessity of finding a system 
which will help the growth of our cities to keep in step with 
potential supplies. In the same way every detail of recon- 
struction, ideological as well as material, must evolve organi- 
cally. We must build houses that will grow. 

The growing house should replace “the machine to live 


n.”” This is the human approach for the builder today. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


(Continued from page 380) 


most adequate of all reproduction processes can be used for 
other than luxurious editions. Where the plates vary in 
quality it is usually due to variation in the photographs 
themselves—in which respect author and publisher are at 
the mercy of others.—PHILIPPA GERRY. 


Musician and Woman 


Clara Schumann: A Romantic Biography. By John N. Burk. New York, 
1940. Random House. Price $3.00. 

PERHAPS THE MOST fortunate biography is that which mir- 
rors not only a life of action and achievement, but a life 
that has been the core of a well-rounded, rosy-cheeked 
epoch. Across the pages of such a book march an array 
of familiar figures, all important to the reader, and all 
glimpsed in their daily lives and human relationships rather 
than in the more heroic aspects that tempt the average 
biographer who is devoting a full study to each one of them 
individually. 


Let me hasten to state that Mr. Burk is no such average 
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3 
biographer. His sympathetic pages define both the woman) 
and the musician, Clara Schumann, née Wieck. The mont 


mental aspects are present with proportionate emphasis, 
to be sure, but the daily activities of this almost symbolic 
spirit of the romantic movement are carefully followed and 
painstakingly presented with the main emphasis on her 
greatness both as a woman of flesh and blood and as an 
artist of deep understanding and lofty ambition. 

As the daughter of the pianistic pedagogue, Friedel 
Wieck, she toured western Europe, making acquaintances 
where they could be most valuable, playing for the cae 
Goethe, being entertained by kings and princes. At hom 
in Leipzig she took her place as piano-player and felloy 
artist with such a young-army of Davidsbiindler as Robert 
Schumann, Richard Wagner, and Felix Mendelssohn could 
gather about them and the famous Gewandhaus orchestra. 
Chopin and Liszt were acquaintances whose occasional 


visits brought forth lengthy and inspiring sessions of musie- 


making. The wife of Robert Schumann, and later his dis- 


tinguished widow and the inimitable concert pianist, she 
i 


was the friend and hostess of the greatest of Europe’s mu- 


sicians, painters, sculptors, and writers. Joachim was her 
special friend; her intimacy with Brahms was so great that 
news of her marriage to him would not have been unexpected) 
in many quarters. 
The light thrown on that most sensitive and fanciful 
of all the romantics—Robert Schumann, himself—senyaa 
to explain the subtleties of his character and his music. 
In devoting the bulk of his biography to Clara’s life with 
Robert, Mr. Burk is accurate, for Robert was her childhood 
companion, her one great love, the father of her seven 
children, the tender memory and ideal of her widowhood. 
The love of Robert and Clara becomes in his pages one of 
the great romances of modern times, and the tortured 
years of its secret growth in opposition to her tyrannical and 
ambitious father are powerfully brought to living reality. 
But however intriguing and illuminating may be the 
meetings with famous men of the period (references to} 
whom are clearly indicated in a useful index), the concern| 
of the book is with a woman who knew success and failure, 
struggle and attainment, life at its fullest and death at its| 
closest, a woman who knew the most transporting joys 
and the bitterest pain. Her life is the contrastful life of the 
whole romantic period, replete with those qualities which 
were exemplified by the age of Schumann and Brahms. 
Mr. Burk has projected a deep understanding and affee- 
tion for this period and his characters into a warm and com- 
pelling narrative which shuns both cold relation of faet 
and the overexuberant (and frequently fictitious) fantasies| 
that often tempt contemporary biographers. The reader will! 
not soon forget the opening pages which so richly picture 
the old city of Leipzig where Bach played the organ, Wagner 
grew up, and Clara and Robert fanned the flame of their 


rapture, nor will he fail to remember the vivid glimpses © 


e heroic Clara, well advanced in pregnancy, guiding her 
veral children and her ailing husband from the bullet- 
iden streets of the revolutionary Dresden of 1848. At the 
id of the twenty-first chapter comes a passage so intense 
jat I cannot resist quoting a few lines as an example of 
ir. Burk’s delineating prose. 

Brahms had brought Clara cheering news of Robert’s 
yndition from the asylum at Endenich where he was seri- 
isly ill with a disease of the brain. “These further good 
ons were blissfully related to Clara. They cheered the 
athering circle, which expended their raised spirits in music. 
hey had a telegram from Joachim, ‘take rooms,’ shortly 
lowed on Brahms’ birthday by Joachim himself. His 
test prize was a newly published arrangement for two 
ianos by Liszt of the Ninth Symphony. Beethoven’s 
lighty chords rang through the Schumann household, until 
vey were suddenly silenced by a message from Endenich. 
“Bad news came as suddenly as good. This time they 
arned that Robert was worse again. The structure so 
atiently built by Brahms was collapsing. Letters and 
sits were at an end.” 

The swift picture of the music room, the thunder of 
eethoven’s majestic music, the crushing tragedy: these 
e irresistible-—GEORGE HENRY LOVETT SMITH. 


he Way of Western Art 


he Way of Western Art, 1776-1914. By Edgar Preston Richard 
son. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1939. Harvard University Press. 
Price $4.00. 


ELDOM DOES ONE have the pleasure of reviewing a book of 
1e calibre of E. P. Richardson’s The Way of Western Art, 
(76-1914. In a series of six short essays (the book is barely 
vo hundred pages in length) the author has attempted to 
mthesize the creative evolution of the graphic and plastic 
‘ts and architecture in England, France, Germany, and 
entral Europe, as well as in the United States, from the 
evolutionary War to 1914. He is the first to make a study 
American art in relation to its contemporary European 
ack ground. 

The book is the result of an attempt by the author to 
aderstand the place of American art within a larger develop- 
ent. Mr. Richardson considers civilization “a culminative 
ing to which each generation adds a little while receiving 
finitely more of the past” and believes that ideas “‘live in 
rsonalities—which take their start from the advancing 
perience of the race and the spirit of their age.” 

Though, as the author suggests. the attempt to synthesize 
‘much material was not easy, he has done it excellently. 
| clear well-written style he proceeds logically with delib- 
ate and steady pace. He untangles with deftness and clar- 
y the confusion of rapid changes and conflicts in Western 
ought—classic and romantic idealism, romantic realism, 


jective realism and impressionism, and post impression- 
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ROBERT BRACKMAN, N. A. 


PAINTER 
RECOMMENDS 


MADE IN U.S. A. 


WHITE BRISTLE ARTISTS 


BRUSHES 


OBERT BRACKMAN, N. A., is consid- 
ered one of America’s ablest draftsmen. 
His summer classes at Noank, Conn., where he 
personally supervises the serious painting group 
in Figure Painting, Still Life and Portraiture are 
as popular as his crowded winter classes at the 
Art Students League in New York. His 
inspirational criticisms have encouraged many 
of America’s younger painters, and his wise 
counsel has helped them to attain successful 
professional careers. 

Robert Brackman has no painting formula but 
hard work, and art critics aptly sum up his im- 
portant contribution to contemporary American 
painting by saying he goes far beyond the for- 
mulae of the schools, attaining an expression that 
is gratifyingly personal. 


Commenting on his use of Grumbacher artists’ 
material, Robert Brackman says: ‘‘I have found 
your Mussini Brushes to be the best artists’ 
brush on the market. | use them and so do 
most of my students.”’ 


Brocnma wae 


OBTAINABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL DEALER 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 


470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“MUSSINI” 


Summer Classes 
“Westaway, New Canaan, Connecticut 
PAINTING ¢ DESIGN ¢ CERAMICS 


MAUD M. MASON 


assisted by other artists 


fh Old White ARTS SCHOOL -&av 


y 


On the beautiful estate of the famous Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Va. Seven weeks’ course in fine 
arts for beginners. Coaching for teachers and profes- 
Delightful climate. Superb sports and social 
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ism—which have swayed our thinking since Colonial days 
and carried us through the era of vast industrial and eco- 
nomic expansion down to the Great War. 

The view one receives of American art in this development 
is most reassuring for, as the author says, he makes no apol- 
ogy “for sometimes emphasizing American art at the expense 
of European parallels.” Many of the artists mentioned he 
frankly does not consider among the “Napoleons and Julius 
Caesars” of the world, yet it certainly is high time artists of 
the stamp of Washington Allston, Greenough, Hiram Powers, 
Durand, Kensett, and Cole should be brought forward and 
measured as key men of their times. Allston was once thought 
by almost everyone in his day to be the Michelangelo of his 
country. 

We are particularly indebted to Mr. Richardson for his 
care in his use of terms. “Realism” he describes as the use of 
exact natural detail as a means (italics mine) of expression, 
and “naturalism” the unimaginative imitation of nature 
as an end in itself. “‘Painter-like” (words with -like and -ish 
attached to their tails are best avoided) he uses as the op- 
posite of “linear”. “Painterlike is the subordination of sharp 
delineation of shapes and details to masses of light and shade, 
or of color.” The works of Rembrandt and Daumier are such 
examples. Botticelli and David, by contrast, are examples of 
his use of linear. 

The book is copiously illustrated with carefully selected 
examples from Allston, Ingres, and Constable, through the 
architects such as Mills, Schinkel, and Richardson, the 


French nineteenth-century school of painters (the author 
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t 
* 
considers the years 1860 to 1900 in French art as the golde : 
age of the nineteenth century) to our contemporaries Fein 
inger, Klee, Maillol, and others. Mr. Richardson is fortunat: 
in having his work printed in large clear type in good forma 
with the same excellent taste he shows in its writing. Th 
book is a helpful and real contribution, too, of the post-Reyo 
lutionary period of American art—a period in which our ar 


) 


truly came of age.—JOHN DAVIS HATCH, JR. 


EXHIBITION REVIEWS | 


(Continued from page 369) 


Georgia O’Keeffe Sunset—Long Island, a rather barren semi 
abstraction; Paul Sample’s hasty looking winter vista calles 
Going to Town; and Grant Wood’s January, a highly lithe 
graphic treatment of snow-buried corn-shocks. This is al 
exhibition, however, that merits attention and is pretty rep 
resentative of our painting today. And Mr. Watson in buy, 
ing the pictures and later circuiting them about the countr) 
is performing a real service to American art. , 

The WPA puts forward a bright and impressive coun | 
nance in its exhibition. Little of the work shown is defini 
tively bad; much of it is very good indeed. Even the admin 


4 
istration’s severest critics should be chary of disparagemen 


so far as the spending of funds to aid such artists is concerned 
Granted, it is a carefully selected show, but it certainly re 
veals remarkable art achievement in a remarkably short time 
Among the artists represented in oil, tempera, gouache, 0 
water color are Aaron Bohrod, Joseph Hirsch (the Two Mei 
which has been widely reproduced), Joseph de Martini 
Karl Knaths, DeHirsh Margules (one of his characteristi 
Gloucester water colors), Adolf Dehn, Stuart Edie, Camero) 
Booth, Abraham Harriton, Reginald Wilson, Boris Deutseb 
Paul Mommer, Louis Ribak, Manuel Tolegian, and Eugen, 


Trentham—the last named by landscapes in both oil ang 


water color that quite live up to the excellent impressioi 
made by stray examples of his work which have hithert| 
found their way east from his romantic Colorado countryside} 

Mural studies or completed works, most of them allocate 
to public institutions, include those by Anton Refregier 
Francis Criss, James Penney, Guy MacCoy, Edward Laning| 
whose Story of the Recorded Word was recently installed in th| 
New York Public Library, and a number of others. Amon 
the print makers on the project who are notably well repre 
sented are Adolf Dehn, Ruth Chaney, Will Barnet, Russe} 
Limbach, Emil Ganso, Jack Markow, Chuzo Tamotzu, Loui 
Lozowick, Harry Gottlieb, Minetta Good, Raymond Skol| 
field, and Chet LaMore. 

The supplementary exhibition by the Honolulu Print 
makers’ Club includes excellent examples in several media by 
Isami Doi, Madge Tennant, Hon Chew Hee, and more thai 
a score of others. The Society of American Etchers has ar 


ranged its Hundred Prints of the Year, seen first in the annua 


WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ: YOUNG WOMAN. IN THE ARTIST'S FIRST 
ONE-MAN EXHIBITION IN TEN YEARS. AT THE UPTOWN GALLERIES 


of the society and later as a unit at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries, and well worth by itself the visit to the show. And fifty 
or more examples of the work of artists employed on the Index 
of American Design to make a permanent record of furniture, 
costumes, ships’ figureheads, glassware and china, and many 
other objects in museums and private collections, show up 
to excellent advantage. 

All in all, this is a show that—unlike last year’s 


will re- 
pay more than one visit. It is diverse, alive, highly contem- 


porary, and has been excellently installed. 


Ferdinand Hodler 


WHAT IS REPORTED to be the first one-man exhibition of 
paintings by the Swiss artist, Ferdinand Hodler, to be held in 
New York is about to close at Durand-Ruel’s. Hodler, born 
in Berne in 1853 and beginning his artistic career under the 
influence of Holbein and Millet, worked out through a kind 
of impressionism of his own into a later and more personal 
style. In this he approached both abstraction and expres- 
sionism before his death in 1918. He did many murals for 
Swiss public buildings; a sketch for his Unanimité and a 
large detail sketch for one of the figures are included in the 
show. Some of his figures at times suggest the influence of 
Diirer. In the presently shown group the Jungfrau canvas is 
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a powerful composition treated almost abstractly. His palette 
was highly personal as was also his sense of composition. The 
show is about equally divided between portraits and land- 
scapes, but the latter give a better and more characteristic 
account of this significant artist who is so little known on this 


side of the Atlantic. 
A Group at Kraushaar’s 


THE GROUP SHOW opening at the Kraushaar Galleries simul- 
taneously with the World’s Fair includes recent work by a 
dozen artists associated with the galleries. Esther Williams 
comes off with honors for her circus picture—black and white 
horses upon which light filters hotly through a striped awn- 
ing: certainly her most solid achievement to date. A sizeable 


nude reading a newspaper forms an excellent report of Rus- 


sell Cowles’ ever intelligent work and contains some beau- 
tiful passages of brushwork—notably the spread sheet of 
newsprint and the modeling of the head. A large architec- 
tural construction by Schnakenberg, a city nocturne by Ed- 
mund Yaghjian, Louis Bouché’s well designed interior of a 
shooting gallery with nonchalant attendant, a cross-hatched 
nude with apples by Sloan with the background mirrored re- 
flection forming one of the elder artist’s most impressive 
pieces of painting, and a du Bois riverside path with groups 
of people in holiday mood—a highly atmospheric accomplish- 
ment—are other highlights in a variegated and pleasing 


exhibition. 
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When You Viszt 


NEW YORK 


This Summer... 


you will find a new and interesting group exhibi- 
tion by outstanding American artists at the Gal- 
leries of the Associated American Artists. We 


shall be glad to welcome you at any time. 


* 


There is available here always a 
Splendid selection of the work of 
the important Americans repre- 


sented by us. 
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ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


JULIO DE DIEGO: THE DILEMMA OF A DOUBLE BELIEF. IN THIS 
CHICAGO PAINTER’S FIRST NEW YORK SHOW. AT THE BONESTELL | 


Julio de Diego 


THE FIRST NEW YORK showing of paintings by Julio de 
Diego of Chicago is entitled Plastic Speculations Around 
Mexican Motifs and has brought about quite a little stir at | 
the Bonestell Gallery. The artist has not followed in the foot- | 


steps of Rivera, Orozco, or others, nor has he gone back to | 
primitive Mexican times for his inspiration. Rather has he 
succeeded to an amazing extent, it seems to me, in capturing 
something of the spirit of a land and its people in his own 
semi-surrealist idiom. Such a painting as Elements for a Mexi- 
can Landscape is highly original without being in the least _ 
forced or freakish—a curious nostalgic composition of upright 
masses including trees and a figure with a vast melancholy 
plane of distance beyond suggested rather than realized. 
Spooky suggestion plays a part also in his Dilemma of a. 
Double Belief with its mysterious shrouded figures. An ocea- 
sional figure has kinship with figures by Charlot, but palette 
and the whole psychological approach are quite different. 
Fantasy enters with some of the pictures of mythological 
implication, and some of these fairly call for use in some huge 


mural way. It is a challenging show. 


Mervin Jules 


MERVIN JULES, WHO has been holding his second solo show 


at Hudson Walker’s, continues to stress angularly the 


tumble, the downtrodden, the work-a-day children of the 
vorld in his canvases: a worn laundress bent drably over her 
roning board with an aged parent watching helplessly, out- 
‘asts conversing with militant futility on a park bench, 
jweatshop workers hurrying through endless piecework, or 
yomen sewing with arms moving in unison like the so-differ- 
ont unison of the string choir of an orchestra. Strong on de- 
sign if somewhat wilfully crude in color and, at times, in 
Irawing, Jules goes his determined way producing definitely 
smotive paintings which are a pledge of new advances in his 
next exhibition. 


Dewey Albinson 


DEWEY ALBINSON OF Minnesota last showed in New York 
nearly a decade ago—paintings of Italy. This time he has 
been in the Quebec region and makes his report in a series of 
canvases in which the raw bright colors of frame houses are 
strongly silhouetted against the snow or the great jutting 
bluffs tower ponderously over some little settlement. Paint- 
ing somewhat flatly, he yet has contrived to give at his best 
the illusion of solidity to his patterns. He has respect for 
reality and for forms albeit his treatment of form approaches 
the abstract. There is genial humor, too, on occasion, as in the 
vista of a bridge from which a trolley car is debarking under 
an overhang richly plastered with highly colored cinema ad- 
vertisements. Despite shortcomings in drawing, this is quite 
telling work.— HOWARD DEVREE. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 377) 


Practical Education at the Albright 


AN EXAMPLE OF the type of lively educational program con- 
ducted by the Albright Art Gallery for the high school chil- 
dren of Buffalo is the print-making demonstration-exhibition 
which recently closed with a display of linoleum block prints 
made by the children themselves. Clare Leighton, English 
wood engraver, opened the exhibit with a talk and demon- 
stration of the technical angles. Afterwards she worked with 
the students, and thus spurred on they returned to the 
gallery repeatedly to try the process with the aid of an in- 
structor. Around the walls of the gallery were hung the work 
of master print-makers, giving the children an opportunity 
to relate the medium to examples of its highest achievements. 
The exhibit was the third in a series held by the Gallery 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

It has been followed by a display entitled Art and the 
Advertising Agency, designed for high school students who 
hope to earn their living as commercial artists. Arranged by 
Albert Grotz, of the Gallery staff. the exhibition is organized 
to show the relation of the advertising agency to industry 
as well as to the arts. A contest will be held for students. The 
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problem offered is a specific one—a cover for the Albright 
Art Gallery’s 1940-41 lecture calendar. The winning design 
will be executed, the award to be a presentation copy of the 


18th Annual of Advertising Art. 


Berkshire Music Center 


THE BERKSHIRE Symphonic Festival this summer will give 
nine concerts in all, on the first three Thursday and Saturday 
evenings and Sunday afternoons in August. A tentative out- 
line of the program follows: (Series A) August 1, 3, and 4— 
The First Symphonies of Beethoven, Schumann and Sibelius, 
the C Major symphony of Schubert, Brahms’ Second, Roy 
Harris’s Third, Bach’s Passacaglia (orchestrated by Res- 
pighi), Fauré’s Suite, Pelléas and Melisande, Stravinsky’s 
Jesus M. Prokofieff’s 
Daphnis and Chloe (second 
11—All-Tchaikovsky pro- 
Fifth and Sixth sym- 
Albert Spalding), 


Capriccio (piano soloist, Sanroma), 
Classical Symphony, and Ravel’s 

suite). (Series B) August, 8, 10. 
gram, including the Second, Fourth. 
phonies, Violin Concerto (violin soloist. 
Serenade for Strings, Second 


(Series C) 


Romeo and Juliet Overture, 


Suite for Strings. Other works to be announced. 


August 15, 17, 18—Beethoven’s Third Symphony, Brahms’ 
First, a Hayden symphony, Wagner excerpts, Hindemith’s 
Mathis der Maler (arias by Dorothy Maynor) and the Bach 
B Minor Mass with the chorus of the Berkshire Music Center. 
Soloists to be announced later. 

The New Music Center opens July 8 and continues to 
August 18. Since the emphasis in training is to be laid on 
collective rather than individual performance, it is designed 
to supplement rather than duplicate the work of the estab- 
lished music schools. Advanced courses will be limited to 
those who have had a thorough preliminary musical training 
and who are studying to make music their career. General 
courses are offered with less rigid restrictions. Opportunity for 
active participation in student orchestras, choruses, chamber 
music, and operatic groups is an important part of the cur- 


riculum. 


Appointments 


RUSSELL TRAIN SMITH, organizer and head of the art de- 
partment at the University of North Carolina since 1936, 
has resigned to take up his new duties on September | at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts as head of the museum school, 
a newly created post. The school’s staff will remain as here- 
tofore. Mr. Smith is a graduate of Harvard University School 
of Architecture. 


Frederick B. Robinson, who has been assistant to the di- 
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if 
rector of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, has been a 
pointed director of the Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, 
Springfield, Mass. | 

Frank A. Seiberling, Jr., who has been assistant to the di- 
rector of the Toledo Museum, has been appointed super- 
visor of education at the same institution. Anson B. Cutta 
Jr., who is at present doing graduate work in the history of 
art at Princeton University, will take the place left vacant. 

Nicolai Cikovsky, painter, has been appointed instructor 
at the Corcoran School of Art in Washington, D. C., to sue- 
ceed Mrs. Mathilde M. Leisenring, who is resigning. | 

Henry Lee McFee, painter, and recent winner of a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship, has been appointed to the faculty of 


the Chouinard Art Institute in Los Angeles, California. 
i” 


Acquisitions 


THE BOSTON MUSEUM of Fine Arts has purchased a little 
known painting by Rubens—Portrait of Mulay Ahmad. A 
study of the work by Dr. Julius Held is published in the “ 
Quarterly, May, 1940. 

The Cleveland Museum bought from the annual oxhibitill 
discussed elsewhere in this issue Bini Belle, a ceramic sculp- 
ture by Russell B. Aitken, an enamel bowl, by Milde 
Watkins, and Paul Travis’ oil, Trout and Sand. 

The Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio, has acquired 
Laughing Head, an oil by Isabel Bishop. It was rol 


shown at the Institute in a traveling exhibition. 


Detroit Institute’s Twentieth Anniversary 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN Association of Museum Di- 
rectors were guests recently during the twentieth anniver- 
sary celebration at the Detroit Institute of Fine Arts. An 
outstanding event of the past month was the loan collection 
of paintings assembled for the occasion. Among the artists 
represented were Manet, Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec, Cézanne) 
van Gogh, Degas, Homer, Eakins, Ryder, and Whistler. | 


Professor Morey in Hawaii 


PROFESSOR CHARLES R. MOREY, professor of art and arche: 
ology at Princton University will give a course of lectures on 
medieval art at the University of Hawaii during the sis 


weeks’ summer session from June 24 to August 2. 


Moholy-Nagy at Mills College 


L. MOHOLY-NAGY, director of the School of Design in Chi 
cago, moves west this summer to Mills College, California 
where he, with the assistance of members of his staff, wil 
conduct a summer session for men and women, from June 2: 
to August 3. The Progressive Education Association is spon 
soring a study to be made at Mills College this summer o 
“The Arts in Education”, the report to be compiled with the 


cooperation of the entire staff of the summer school. During 


he session the Pro-Arte String Quartet, assisted by Maceel 


. . . . . . . 
jrandjany, harpist, and Irene Jacobi, pianist, will give a 
ries of twelve concerts, in addition to offering individual 


astruction on their respective instruments. 


lu Bois to Teach at Stonington 


\UY PENE DU Bots will conduct a summer school of art at 
jtonington, Connecticut, from July 1 to October 1. Classes 
vill be held in life, portrait, composition, landscape, and 


till-life, under his personal supervision. 


Joronado and the Indians 


HE CORONADO Cuarto-Centennial, which is being celebrated 
n the Southwest this summer, with pageantry and attendant 
rt activities, may cause enthusiasm in some breasts, in- 
lifference in others. However, the Indians are not only 
yuzzled, but frankly angry. If the white men insist on dress- 
ng up as sixteenth-century Spaniards and edifying the 
ountryside with a re-enactment of Coronado’s march on an 
ndian village, they can hardly expect applause from the 
edmen. If a noise is made at all, they hope it will be as 


fuiet as possible. 
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LETTERS 


What About Showmanship? 


To the Editor: 


WORDS, LIKE DOGS, have their day. Judging from the number 
of times it recurs in your columns, “showmanship” seems to 
be the word of the hour. It is rather confusing, however, 
to note that some of your editors insist upon putting the 
showman in the doghouse. This is the more surprising since 
the MAGAZINE OF ART, both by precept and example, has led 
the campaign for the better-showmanship-in-art movement. 
We rightly expect to see in your columns such records of 
superb showmanship as Arthur Millier’s article on A Museum 
Comes Alive |March, 1939; p. 148], and Art Begins at Home 
180]. 


But what is the meaning of the protest against museum 


in Baltimore |News and Comment, March, 1940, p. 


managers who are no longer content with a merely dignified 
presentation of art? Mrs. Moore, we note, wants a little 
of the showmanship left out of the Museum of Modern Art, 
and bemoans the low-brow character of certain of their 
catalog material [March, 1939; p. 170]. Mr. Watson regrets 
the museum interest in “quantitative attendance,” and 


showers “blessings on Philadelphia” for putting on an exhi- 
(Continued on page 391) 
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JUNE EXHAIBPPIONS 


AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 

College Art Gallery: Accessions of 1939-40. 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Paintings 
from Stephen C. Clark Collection; to 
June 30. 

Battimore, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: Romanticism in 
America; to June 10. 

Walters Art Gallery: Sculpture by Five Amer- 
icans; to June 30. English Porcelains; to 
June 30. 

BLooMFIELD Hitis, MicuicaNn 

Cranbrook Academy: Cranbrook-Life Exhi- 
bition of Contemporary American Painting. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

Museum of Fine Arts: Contemporary British 
Art; to Sept. 27. 

Brooktyn, New York 

Brooklyn Museum: Americans and Europeans 
as Seen by Oriental Artists; to Sept. 29. 
Coney Island, 1903-1909; June 6-Sept. 22. 
Animals Under Ten Inches; to Sept. 30. 
Shawls, Capes, and Lapets; to Oct. 6. 
18th-Century English and French Prints. 

Burrato, New York 

Albright Art Gallery: Annual Student Exhi- 
bition. Art and the Advertising Agency. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Fogg Art Museum: Art, Genuine or Counter- 
feit; to June 21. 

CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 

Carmel Art Association: Members’ Work. 

Cxuicaco, ILLinors 

Art Institute of Chicago: Student Work. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: New Arts Group 
Exhibition; to June 9. Lithographs by 
Toulouse-Lautrec; to June 16. Student 
Work; to June 30. Development of Amer- 
ican Painting; to Sept. 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 

Pomona College: Student Exhibition; June 1— 
10. Alumni Exhibition; to June 17. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum: 16th Exhibition Con- 
temporary American Oils; June 13—July 6 

CotumsBus, Onto 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts: Work by Five 
Contemporary Americans. Annual Student 
Exhibition; to June 30. 

Dawias, TExas 

Dallas Museum: No-Jury Exhibition; to 
June 8. 

Dayton, Onto 

“Dayton Art Institute: Student Exhibition. 

DELAWARE, On10 

Ohio Wesleyan University: Small Oils by 
Living American Artists (AFA); to June 10. 

Duruam, New HAmpsurre 

University Art Gallery: Useful Objects Under 
$10; to June 12. Finnish Crafts; to June 12. 

Evmira, New York 

Arnot Art Gallery: Spanish Paintings by 
Wells M. Sawyer (AFA); June 1-30. 

GuoucestEerR, MASSACHUSETTS 

North Shore Arts Association: 18th Annual 
Exhibition; June 30-Sept. 8. 

Hacerstown, MAryLANpD 

Washington County Museum: Paintings and 
Sculptures from Permanent Collection; 
June—Sept. 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Wadsworth Atheneum: Costumes of Mid- 
Nineteenth Century; to June 30. Theatre 
in the Museum; to June 30. 

Hono.utu, Hawai 

Honolulu Academy of Arts: Pacific Island Art. 

Towa City, Iowa 

University Art Gallery: Big Ten Exhibition; 
to June 10. Graduate Students’ Exhibition; 
to June 8. 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Kansas City Art Institute: Student Work. 

William Rockhill Nelson. Gallery: California 
and Ohio Water Colors; June 2—30. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles Museum: Exhibition of Work by 
Artists of Los Angeles and Vicinity; to 
June 25. 

Stendahl Gallery: Paintings by Lucien La- 
baudt; June 1—20. Paintings by A. G. War- 
shawsky; June 24—July 12. 

LouIsvILLE, KENTUCKY 

Speed Memorial Museum: Paintings by 
Marion Long; to June 15. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Union: Prints from Wesleyan Col- 
lection; June 1-21. 

MANcHESTER, New HAMPSHIRE 

Currier Art Gallery: 8th National Ceramic 
Exhibition; to June 30. 

MaAssiILLon, Onto 

Massillon Art Museum: Butler Art Institute 
Exhibition of Work by Artists of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia; to 
June 30. 

Memputis, TENNESSEE 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery: Photography 
Exhibition. Limited Editions Sculptures; 
June 1-30. 

Mitts CoLiece, CALIFORNIA 

Mills College Art Gallery: Annual Student 
Exhibition; to June 10. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Art Institute: Southern Print- 
makers Rotary Exhibition; June 1—30. 

Milwaukee-Downer College: Exhibition by 
Ann Bumby; June 3-19. Student Work; 
June 12-18. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts: Student Show; 
June 3-30. 

Walker Art Center: Paintings by Edwin Holm; 
to June 18. Prints by Kathe Kollwitz 
(AFA); June 12-30. Dry Points by George 
Constant; June 12—30. Old Masters; to 
June 30. Etchings by Dutch Masters; to 
Aug. 15. 

Monrciair, New JERSEY 

Montclair Art Museum: Photography Ex- 
hibition; to June 23. 

New Orveans, Louistana 

Delgado Museum: 20th Century German Art. 

New York City 

American Fine Arts Society, 215 W. 57 St.: 
American Abstract Artists. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St.: Exhibition by 
National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors; to June 29. 

Associated American Artists, 711 5th Ave.: 
Group Show; to July 15. 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery, 6th Ave. & 58 St.: 
Oils by John J. Inglis; to June 15. 


Buchholz Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: Contempo 
European Painting and Sculpture. . 
Durand-Ruel, 12 FE. 57 St.: Late 19th ay 
20th Century French Painting. 
Ferargil Gallery, 63 E. 57 St.: Waters 
by Gallery Group. Paintings by Yor 
Artists.” , a 
Grand Central Art Galleries: Prints by Am 
ican Artists; to June 28. IBM Paintin 
Garden Sculpture. 
Holland House, Radio City: yan Gogh G 
lection; to July 1. oe 
Kraushaar Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Recer 
Paintings by Ten Contemporary Am 
cans; June 24—Aug. 2. Group Exhib 
to June 15. { 
Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57 St.: Ameri 
and European Contemporary Pain 
Pierre Matisse, 41 E. 57 St.: Paintings | 
Kay Sage; June 3-22. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 
St.: Contemporary American Industr 
Art; to Sept. 15. 
Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave.: Grou 
Exhibition. 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: Group Sho 
by American Artists; June 1-30. 
Montross Gallery, 785 5th Ave.: Paintings E 
Paul Swan; June 3-22. 8th Exhibiti 
Arthur Schwieder Group. 
Charles Morgan Gallery, 37 W. 57 St.: M 
can Children’s Art; June 10—July 1. 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St.: ae 


Centuries of Mexican Art; to August 1. 

New York Historical Society, 77th St. & 7 
Ave.: Dolls and Toys of esterday 
Sept. 1. 

New York Public Library, 42nd St. & 5th Ave 
Exhibition of “Good Prints.” 

Georgette Passedoit, 121 E. 57 St.: Livit 
French Painters. 

Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58 St.: Modern Fren¢ 
Painting. ; | 

F. K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 5th Ave.: ‘Spri 
Exhibition. | 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Driv 
Latin-American Exhibition; June i 


Sept. 29. | 
Robinson Galleries, 126 E. 57 St.: Limite 
Edition Sculptures. 


St. Etienne Gallery, 46 W. 57 St.: Abstra 
American Art. | 
Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57 St.: Ttalian ar 
Dutch Masters. | 
Studio Guild, 730 5th Ave.: Group Show. — 
Hudson Walker, 38 E. 57 St.: United Amer 
can Artists Exhibition, with ACA Galler 
Maynard Walker, 108 E. 57 St.: Group Shor 
Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lex. Ave.: Selected Prin 
and Drawings. 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 v 
8 St.: Works from Permanent Collectio 


" Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 64 St.: French 


temporary Paintings; to June 30. 

NorRFOLK, VIRGINIA 

Norfolk Museum: Chinese Ceramics, Indiz 
Artifacts, Photographs, Paintings, Seul) 
tures and Drawings. 

NortTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Smith College Museum: 20th Century Amet 
ean Art; June 15—22. 

OBERLIN, OHIO 

Dudley Peter Allen Memorial Museum: R 
cent Acquisitions; June 1—11. 


(Continued on page 39 
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on free from the shameful abuses which he enumerates, 
4 as an exhibition with a central idea, sober sociology, 
fare [March, 1939; p. 167]. 

lertainly no one claims that attendance is the only 
isure of museum achievement. Where two or three are 
uinely moved by great art, the divine miracle still comes 
pass, and the event may be more significant than the 
re general response of a crowd—and it may not be! Our 
seums have long hid their light under a bushel for few to 
upse at. The time seems hardly ripe for a cessation of 
er public appeal. A generous hinterland of awareness of 
however elementary, is almost essential to an art move- 
it. There is little danger that art or the artist will suffer 
permanent injury by contact with the masses. Mr. 
tson may be fearing a museum epidemic of chicken-wire 
res. This is unthinkable. Most of us are far too tired, or too 
id, to work out the technique for public participation 
the scale of the Baltimorean events, even though we 
ht do something in this way toward establishing a 
ional immunity against virulent bad taste. But as to the 
of ideas, sober sociology, and fanfare, why NoT make art 
er for everybody? On the day when Duccio’s great 
blo was installed, the whole town went on a holiday. 
read of the ringing of bells, of cheering, singing and 
ching, and the good time had by all. This was the be- 
ung of the great art activity for which Siena is still 
ous. Why should Barnum and Bailey, Ernst Lubitsch, 
a Maxwell, Aimee Semple MacPherson, and the Society 
Morticians continue to control all the community spot- 
ts? Instead of advising museum directors to wrap them- 
es in their dignity and let the crowds warm themselves 
where, it would seem the moment for extensive experi- 
it in art education. The director with an idea and a gift 
joy in art, and the skill to share it, might be encouraged 
0 his utmost for a year or two before the gods destroy him. 


—JULIA GETHMANN ANDREWS. 
nsion Lecturer, 
» Arts Gallery of San Diego 


WELCOME Joy in art museums but we like it best in art 
lf. We respect showmanship as long as it clarifies and 
s not obscure, with jolly sugar-coating or otherwise, 
material being shown. Techniques of presentation when 
1 merely as ends in themselves can just as surely prevent 
uine contact between “art or the artist” and “the 
ses” as the atmosphere of hush-hush and clammy aus- 
ty. Appropriate methods are evolving, we believe, where 
basic social function of the museum (certainly different 
n the Society of Morticians) and a sensible respect for 
quality of material are both recognized. The Magazine 
»ws these experiments with keen and critical interest. 
from pooh-poohing the very idea of “idea” shows, we 
e found the best of them enjoyable and stimulating. 
none of them has been better than the quality of the 
it contained.—epIToR. 


Thumb-Print Criterion 


To the Editor: 
MAY I MAKE a comment upon the editorial entitled 4 New 
Era in Museums in your April issue. In speaking of different 
types of generations of collectors, Mr. Watson rightly calls 
attention to methods and services now available to help col- 
lectors: distinguish originals from falsifications. He is ap- 
parently speaking only of paintings and sculptures. Nothing 
is said that might suggest the existence of collections of any 
other objects of art. To distinguish original paintings and 
sculptures from false ones is indeed an important objective. 
But I submit that leaving out the possibilities that other 
objects may be considered works of art and confining our- 
selves with Mr. Watson to paintings and sculptures, the 
essential point is not whether these are originals or falsifi- 
cations nor whether they bear the thumb-prints of a great 
master but whether they are works of art. The question is, 
therefore, who is to decide what is artistic work? If collectors 
who buy them are not the ones to decide, who shall do it 
for them? If anyone else must do it for them, whence will 
come great collectors? And whence great museums, since 
Mr. Watson says great collectors make great museums? It 
is axiomatic that a collector buying for himself gives more 
promise of artistic development in a country than one buying 
for someone else. Does not Mr. Watson forget this fact and 
incline to the thumb-print criterion? 

—GEORGE HEWITT MYERS. 
Director, 
Textile Museum of the District of Columbia 


CANADA’S NATIONAL GALLERY 


(Continued from page 361) 


thus allowing Canadian artists and observers who are unable 
to travel to keep in touch with world developments. Amer- 
ican art has provided its share of these visiting exhibitions; 
witness the display of Mural Designs for Federal Buildings, 
which is now on view in Ottawa, and which was assembled by 
Edward Bruce from material executed for the Section of 
Fine Arts in Washington. 

The total scope of the National Gallery’s exhibition pro- 
gram may be judged by the fact that during 1937-38 (the 
last year for which statistics have been published) the 
Gallery circulated twenty-two special current exhibitions, 
and in addition filled twenty-eight requests for exhibition 
material selected from its permanent collections. Inter- 
esting also is the fact that eighty per cent of the pictures 
in the Gallery’s permanent Canadian collection have at 
one time or another been placed in circulation. Thus loan 
materials have in no sense been confined to “seconds.” 

Other aspects of the National Gallery’s program must 
be reduced to passing reference. They include the sponsor- 


ing of free public lectures on art in towns and cities through- 
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out the country, the more important of these lectures being 
given by authorities engaged by the National Gallery for 
national tours. For places which speakers cannot visit in 
person, typed lectures, accompanied by sets of lantern slides, 
are available, as are also motion picture films dealing with 
art. Color reproductions of works in the national collection 
have been placed on sale at low cost, accompanied by lesson 
leaflets for use in schools if desired. To date, 125,000 of these 
prints have been distributed. An expert picture restoration 
department has performed valuable service, not only for 
the Gallery itself, but for other museums throughout the 
Dominion. And, most recent of its projects, the National 
Gallery has placed itself among the increasing number of 
museums which offer to the children of their communities 
opportunities for creative activity in art. 

Respect for the accomplishment of the National Gallery 
increases when we consider the limitations under which it 
works. It has as yet no independent building of its own, 
though its present quarters in the Victoria Museum prove 
yearly more inadequate as its collections and its program 
expand. Its permanent staff numbers hardly more than a 
dozen workers all told. It operates on an appropriation 
subject to political control, which for the year 1934-35 
was reduced to only $25,000, and which the present govern- 
ment has since raised to the commendable yet modest high 
of $75,000 annually—an amount less than the price some- 
times paid by wealthy foundations or individuals for a single 
work of art. 

That so much can be accomplished with such slender 


resources is due to a variety of reasons. It goes without 


saying that no little astute thinking is required of the 


tor. Devoted service on the part of the trustees has be 
an added factor in the success of the Gallery. Grants fi 
that ever-present godfather, the Carnegie Corporation, 
made possible some of the special projects, including ce 
of the larger exchange exhibitions. And one suspects th 
no small part has been played by the harmonious relatio 
existing between the Gallery and the artists in Canad 
Without their continued cooperation, both as individu 
and as members of the professional societies, the exhibiti 
program carried on by the Gallery could hardly have reach 


its present proportions. Which goes to show that a muse 


which serves contemporary artists, can find in those 
important allies in its cause of serving the public. 
In the extent of its loan exhibition service, the Natior 
Gallery probably stands among a relatively small group. 
world leaders. In most of the other individual branches 
its services, it is easily surpassed by larger and more high 
endowed institutions, such as those in the larger cities, 
the United States. But it may be doubted whether ma 


institutions, whatever their scope or standing, have und) 


taken so many-sided a program over so vast a territory | 


such limited means. At a time when the relationship betwe 
art and government is under discussion in the United Stat) 
the accomplishments of the National Gallery of Cana 
merit American consideration. And in a period when bu 
gets for cultural programs are on an uncertain basis throug 
out the world, it is heartening to see from the example 
the National Gallery what significant things can be do 
by a devoted and intelligent use of limited resources. 


JUNE EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 390) 


OmaHa, NEBRASKA 

Joslyn Memorial: Small Sculptures (AFA); 
June 1-30. 

Ocunguit, MAINE 

Ogunquit Art Center: 18th Annual Exhibition 
of Paintings, Sculptures & Etchings; 
June 30—Sept. 7. 

PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 

Art Center: Exhibition by West Virginia 
Artists. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia Museum: International Exhi- 
bition of Sculpture; to Oct. 1. 

PirrsFieELD, MAssACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Museum: Paintings by George 
Picken. Disney Drawings. Japanese Sword 
Guards. Paintings by Oliver Larkin and 
Cyrus Stimson. 

PorTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: First All-Oregon Ex- 
hibition; to June 30. 

PROVIDENCE, RHopE ISLAND 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum: Con- 
temporary Rhode Island Art; to June 23. 

RicHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Virginia Ar- 
chitecture; June 1—15. 
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RocuEesterR, NEw YORK 

Memorial Art Gallery: Regional Exhibition; 
to June 9. 

Sr, Louis, Mitssourtr 

City Art Museum: Architectural Designs by 
Mies van der Rohe; to June 15. Exhibition 
by St. Louis Branch American Artists Con- 
gress; to June 15. 

Sr. Paut, MINNESOTA 

St. Paul Gallery & School of Art: Student 
Work; June 5—16. 

San Dreco, CALIFORNIA 

Fine Arts Gallery: 12th Annual Southern 
California Art Exhibition; June 7—Aug. 1. 

San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco Museum: Oils by Yves Tanguy; 


to June 15. Water Colors by Charles Suren- 
dorf; to June 23. Paintings by Jack Wilkin- 
son and Una McCann. Exhibition by 
American Abstract Painters Group; to 
June 16. Prints by Kathe Kollwitz (AFA); 
to June 23. Pacific States Water Colors; 
to June 16. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: Northwest Art from 
Callahan Collection. 

SPRINGFIELD, Missouri 

Art Museum: Louisiana Artists Exhibition. 

STaTE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

College Art Gallery: Leading American Water 
Colorists (AFA). 


Tacoma, WASHINGTON { 

Tacoma Art Association: Puget Sound Studi 
Exhibition; to June 6. | 

ToLepo, OHIO | 

Toledo Museum: 27th Annual Exhibition| 
Paintings by Contemporary Americ 
Artists; June 2—Aug. 25. “a 

Topeka, Kansas 

Mulvane Art Museum: Student Work. 

TrenTON, New JERSEY 

New Jersey State Museum: History of Lig 
ing; to June 10. 

Tusa, OKLAHOMA 

Philbrook Art Museum: Southern Printmak 
Rotary Exhibition; June 1—21. 

Wasuineton, D. C. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery: Portraits of M 
by Ferdinand Vogel; to June 16. 

Smithsonian Institution: © Photographs 
Egyptian and Greek Architecture; June 
30. 

Whyte Gallery: Regional Exhibition. 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Society of Fine Arts: Modern Printed Ti 
tiles; June 3—23. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 

Lawrence Art Museum: Leading Americ 
Water Colorists (AFA); June 2—22. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute: Dreher Batiks. 
Schools Exhibition; to June 16. 


Now Available 


New VOLUME 3 * FOR TWO YEARS: 1940-1941 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN ART 


An essential reference volume for you if you are actively 


interested in the arts 


There is now ready for your use a new, revised, up-to-the-minute edition of “Who's Who in American Art,’ the most 


widely used art reference volume in America. 


Volume 3 is noteworthy for several reasons: It is a full one-third larger than the preceding edition. It has a new cover 
and typographic refinements throughout. It has been subject to thorough editorial revision. A\ll of this results in the 
most valuable biographical directory of professional artists and art workers in America ever issued. Here is what 


Volume 3 contains: 


BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY of America’s professional artists—painters, sculptors, illustrators, cartoonists, graphic artists, craftsmen. 


Home and studio addresses, awards, location of work in collections—complete biographical data. 
CLASSIFIED INDEX. ~ An easy way to locate artists according to the principal media in which they work. 
GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX locating artists by state and city. 


OBITUARIES for two years. 


If you need information you can depend upon about this country’s living artists, you will find it expedient to order your 


copy of Who's Who now, for it will pay for itself in the time, effort and actual expense it saves. 


$8 the copy ($6 to Federation Members) © Cloth bound 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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At Both Fairs— 


Contemporary Act 
of the. 
United States 


Paintings from each of the 48 states, 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 


Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 
on display at 
International Business Machines 


Corporation’s Galleries of 
Science and Art 


WORLD’S FAIR OF 1940 IN NEW YORK 


International Business Machines Corporation’s building 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Palace of Electricity and Communication 


JUNE 22 TO 29 Is ART WEEK AT THE WORLD’S FAIR OF 1940 IN NEW YORK 


